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This picture is a good illustra- 
tion of what Christian charity 
is doing in the far-off interior 
of pagan China. 


An American and a Chinese 
Sister of Charity with a few 
of the many abandoned 
babies whom they have 
saved and to whose care 
they devote their lives. 





WHO WISHES TO ADOPT THESE 
ABANDONED BABIES? 


Rewniua abandoned babies is only the first step. Who is to support 
them—clothe them—educate them? The Sisters give these children 
every attention in their power. 


Their work cannot be carried on without financial assistance. These chil- 
dren must have rice for food, cotton for clothes, books for school, medi- 
cine for illness. All these things mean an outlay of money. 


I. it any wonder this picture comes to us with the appeal: "Who wishes 
to adopt these abandoned babies?" 


Are you interested in the orphan girls? Send your donation for— 
The Sisters of St. Joseph—Chihkiang 
or 


The Sisters of Charity—Wuki. 


Are you interested in the orphan boys? Send your donation for— 
Fr. Nicholas Schneiders, C.P.—Paotsing 
TO 
The Mission Department 
THE SIGN 
Union City—N. J. 
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What of the C.1.0O.? 


T HE course followed by the labor movement during 
the past seven months under the guidance of the 
C.1.O. has been neither creditable nor profitable to 
organized labor. The strikes called under the leader- 
ship of the John L. Lewis organization have been 
characterized by an unprecedented disregard of law 
and order. 

The indictment is long—and it is serious, even when 
allowance is made for occasional misrepresentation and 
exaggeration. It includes such abuses as the sit-down 
strike, illegal mass picketing, violence, terrorism, out- 
law strikes, attacks on non-union workers, destruc- 
tion of private property, minority rule, denial to 
others of the right to work, acceptance of the support 
of Communists and contempt of court orders. 

So widespread a disregard of law, and over so long a 
period, has caused apprehension in the minds of serious 
people. This apprehension has been increased by the 
fact that responsible labor leaders have been so tardy 
and at times so completely unwilling to repudiate these 
illegal tactics. Nor has this fear been decreased by the 
conduct of government officials. These latter have 
manifested a weakness and subsegvience which are, to 
say the least, more in accord witff their political ambi- 
tions than with their sworn duty to uphold the law. 

This indictment is presented in no spirit of ani- 
mosity. The abuses which it lists are a sorrow to those 
who are interested in the cause of organized labor and 
in its efforts to ameliorate the condition of the work- 
ingman. Illegal acts of whatever kind are a weapon in 
the hands of the enemies of the unions who have found 
in them a means of tyrning public opinion from 
marked favor towards the unions to distrust, fear and 
even hatred. One of the surest proofs of this is the 
present changing attitude of the politicians—always 
quick to recognize any shift in the wind of popular 
favor. 

It is a truism to state that it is a sheer necessity for 
labor to organize in this modern industrial era. Labor 
unions are here to stay, and in spite of temporary set- 
backs they will probably advance both in numbers 
and in influence, Furthermore, due to the large number 
of unskilled laborers left unorganized by the A.F. of L. 
and to the great variety of crafts necessary for the 
manufacture of a single product in the mass-produc- 
tion industries, there is need for industrial unionism 
along the lines promoted by the C.I.O. 

It is no exaggeration then, to state that the for- 
tunes of organized labor are at present closely linked to 
the C.I.O. Whatever helps or harms its cause helps or 
harms the cause of unionism in this country, and for 
that reason it is important that the John L. Lewis or- 
ganization should revise its tactics and make a strenu- 
ous effort to secure a favorable public opinion, without 
which it cannot hope to succeed. 


This task is not impossible. There is little popular 
sympathy for the antagonists of the C.1.O.—for in- 
dustrialists of the Tom Girdler type, for instance. 
These men are first and before all else enemies of organ- 
ized labor. They fight the unions—not because of their 
demands but because they are unions. Nor is there any 
great favor for the paternalism of Henry Ford, who 
assumes the réle of the benevolent despot in labor re- 
lations. 


HE C.I.O.’s first and most important task is to set 

its house in order. It has grown by leaps and bounds. 
Its development has been so rapid that it has not had 
time to train or discipline its members. It has not a suf- 
ficient number of intelligent and responsible leaders to 
keep pace with the increased membership. The result 
has been a lack of responsibility and of discipline 
which accounts for many of the illegal acts of which 
the C.1.0. is accused. 

The C.I.O. must centre its efforts more on organiz- 
ing and disciplining its members than on increasing its 
numbers. It must cease calling strikes as a recruiting 
measure and to enhance its own prestige. It must have 
the good sense to give assurance to the American people 
that it is not Communist-controlled or -inclined, and 
that it has both the will and the power to restrain and 
punish the misdemeanors of its radical elements. It 
must allay the suspicions that have been aroused that 
its leaders—especially John L. Lewis—have political 
ambitions which may come to fruition in a labor party 
of either Communist or Fascist tendencies. It must 
make up its mind once and for all that although 
violence and terrorism may succeed for awhile they 
can lead only to ultimate failure because they alienate 
labor’s greatest and most necessary friend—public 
opinion. 

The admonition to the laboring man written by Pope 
Leo XIII forty-six years ago applies with particular 
aptness to present circumstances: 


‘i teaches the laboring man to carry out 

honestly and well all equitable agreements free- 
ly made, never to injure capital, nor to outrage the 
person of an employer; never to employ violence in 
representing his own cause, nor to engage in riot and 
disorder; and to have nothing to do with men of evil 
principles who work upon the people with artful 
promises and raise foolish hopes which usually end in 
disaster and in repentance when too late.” 
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CURRENT FACT 


AND COMMENT 





ln AUGUST, 1921, the Passionist Fathers presented the 
first volume of THE S1GN, with the dedication: “to dissemi- 
nate truth; to combat the thousand and one errors con- 
fronting Catholics at every 
turn; to interpret from a 
Catholic viewpoint significant 
current events; to offset in 
some measure the pernicious 
influence of the lurid secular press; to publish a periodical 
which, both in physical make-up and intellectual content, will 
be worthy of its readers.” 

In presenting this month the first issue of a new volume, 
the editors look back and feel that the above pledge has been 
fulfilled. Tue S1cn has kept steady pace with the times and 
has been proud to welcome to its pages a long line of illus- 
trious writers of this country and from abroad. The names 
of some who have contributed articles during the past year 
will be found on the back cover of this number. 

Beginning this new year of Tue Si1Gn, the editors wish 
to say that their present policy shall continue and their oft- 
repeated promises of the best shall be faithfully fulfilled. 

For example, that old friend of THe S1Gn and protagonist- 
at-large of things Catholic, Hilaire Belloc, will begin a new 
series in the October issue on the debate between the Church 
and the Modern World. Succeeding issues will introduce 
other great writers, some of whom have not as yet appeared 
in the pages of this magazine. 

We do not write this in any spirit of boasting. We write 
it to assure our readers that the editors of Tur SIGN are 
fulfilling their pledge to give them the best to be had in the 
literary world of this country and abroad. 

And gratefully mindful of the invaluable help that they 
have been, the editors bespeak the continued patronage and 
co-operation of all friends of THe S1icN—clerical, religious 
and lay. 


A Pledge Renewed 


Tue Civil War in Spain has witnessed new and interesting 
developments in the art of propaganda. They are summed 
up very well by Hilaire Belloc: “During the present Civil 
War in Spain propaganda has 
appeared in a new and spe- 
cialized form which we shall 
all do well to consider closely 
and recognize for what it is, 
since it has already proved of much greater effect than any 
of the older forms with which we are already familiar, This 
new propaganda is the specialty of Moscow and has been 
spread and imposed from that centre upon most of the Euro- 
pean press. This new technique is distinguished by three 
special characteristics: first, immediate action, second, spe- 
cific and detailed affirmation (reiterated, of course), thirdly, 
a complete indifference to reality—in other words, barefaced 
and outrageous lying.” 

The last of the three characteristics is the one most in 
evidence. And, strange to say, the secular press of both Eng- 
land and America, a press which boasts of its ability to ferret 
out the truth, has fallen a complete and easy victim to the 


The News 
About Spain 


chicanery of the Red propagandists. There have been in- 
numerable incidents to prove this, but two stand out as 
classic examples. 

The first is the “Massacre of Badajoz,” in which Franco’s 
troops were supposed to have shot thousands of prisoners. 
This hoax was accepted by the press without the slightest 
misgiving. (Mr. Douglas Jerrold, who has an article on 
Spain on page 9 of this issue of THE S1GN, read an account 
of the “massacre” in a French paper two days before Badajoz 
fell). This incident was a perfect example of “barefaced and 
outrageous lying.” 

The second classic example is the story of the destruction 
of Guernica, holy city of the Basques. It was supposed to 
have been completely destroyed, with great loss of life 
among the civilian population, by the planes of Franco’s 
German allies. In screaming headlines and in fiery editorials, 
the fact was proclaimed to the world and denounced by the 
press of Europe and America, Later it was found that there 
was no shred of valid evidence to support the accusation— 
in fact, all evidence available pointed to the destruction of 
the city by its radical defenders before they left it. 

These are but two examples among hundreds that could 
be cited of “barefaced and outrageous lying” that have been 
accepted without question by the secular press. Whether the 
new methods of propaganda have caught the press wholly 


‘unprepared and incapable of coping with them, or whether 


there has been a sharp decline in the ability and honesty of 
those responsible, we are not prepared to say. But we do 
say, and say emphatically, that the news about Spain that 
you read in your daily paper often bears little and at times 
no relation whatever to the events taking place in that 
country. 


Suoutp there be any doubt in the minds of our readers 
about the truth of newspaper reports concerning the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s approval of contraception in the 
resolutions of its recent Con- 
vention at Atlantic City, we 
recommend a reading of “The 
American Medical Association 
and Contraception” by Father 
Ignatius Cox, S.J., on page 14 of this issue. 

Now contraception is not merely a scientific question. It 
constitutes a sociological and moral issue of the greatest im- 
portance. Any attempt to further and perfect the use of 
contraceptives—as is evidently contemplated by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association—can only be taken as constituting 
an approval of this practice as morally upright—and certainly 
this is the view which will be taken in the popular mind. 

Need we remind the American Medical Association that it 
is no more qualified to remark on ethics than the American 
Bar Association or the United Fruit Growers. A physician 
in his own professional field is serviceable to the community. 
The human body is his field of activity, in much the same 
manner as the engine of a car is the field of activity of a 
garage mechanic. The physician knows more about the hu- 
man body than the garage man does; but the garage man 


The A. M. A. 
and Ethics 
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knows more about a car than the doctor does. There is no 
good reason for assuming that one is a better moralist than 
the other. Ethics takes both of them out of their professional 
helds. 

Now where does the doctor come in as a moralist on birth 
control? He has no higher rating than anyone else who is 
equivalently instructed and as personally wholesome. The 
American Medical Association has made itself look just as 
funny in the circumstances as the Actors’ Guild or the 
Mariners’ Union would look delivering itself upon the same 
subject. 

It would be both foolish and unjust to indict the medical 
profession. A great many of its membership exercise a 
consistent charity in offering professional services. We would 
not like to see’their great organization discredited by the ill- 
advised effrontery which was indulged in at Atlantic City. 


Tue fly in the ointment of all this birth control propaganda 
is this: its apostles are well-circumstanced people who argue 
that the poor cannot take care of large families. But if the 
poor cannot, these apostles 
can. They can conveniently 
raise large families. Do they? 
They do not. This fact makes 
their argument unconvincing. 


The Fly in 
the Ointment 


[t does more. It leaves the suspicion that while shirking their 
own duty to humanity of populating the earth with what they 
would consider good specimens of their own breeding, be- 


cause they are too selfish to incur the duties of parenthood, 
they at the same time see the eventuality of their own breed 
being pushed off the earth by a stronger and more normal 
blood. 


They have not the stamina to compete with their fellowmen. 


Consequently, for their own protection, they must, by hook or 
by crook, bring their fellowmen down to their own standards. 
This, heaven help us, is called uplift. 


Why not have these decadents enter into fair competition 
with the underlings, breed profusely and see whether their 
own blood or underling blood will prevail? This would be 
interesting if they had the courage to compete. But they have 
not. In the meantime, with money which goes for propaganda, 
while calling the prolific inferior they try to buy equality 
with them by inviting them to come down to their level. 
Money is not blood. No inoculation with gold will prevent 
blood from showing itself and interpreting itself in its true 
character. If there is selfish cowardice about the quite nat- 
ural event of parenthood, there will be weakness and cow- 
ardice in the strain. The progeny which the human race can 
least afford to lack is the progeny of those who have the 
goodness to want children and the courage to beget them. 
Children are so liable to resemble their parents. 


Ac CINCINNATI on October 6th the Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will propose that there be given to the Bishop of each 
diocese almost complete dis- 
cretionary power to grant the 
te-marriage of divorced per- 
sons. The only limitation is 
one of time—a year must 
elapse after the divorce. And when the “liberal” and “con- 
servative” Bishops begin to operate, we'll have the hopeless 
picture of divorced people scurrying from one place to another 
trying to beat out, with the help of those who claim to be 


Man Puts 
Asunder 
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the successors of the Apostles of Christ, a law against the 
sundering of the marriage contract which He made sacra- 
mentally fundamental to the preservation of the well-being of 
society. 

The impression given is that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is floundering hopelessly—grasping at any straw in 
an effort to keep itself afloat. Many of its members appear to 
be willing to ease whatever ban they may—at no matter 
what cost to the future of society and the lives of individuals. 
Some consideration should be given to the nature of the mar- 
riage contract and to the fact that it involves not only the 
contracting parties but the lives of the children who inherit 
the sins of their parents and have to suffer the evil effects of 
re-marriages. 

It is refreshing to recall that six years ago when Protesant 
leaders were trying the same thing, Pope Pius XI gave to the 
world his celebrated encyclical on marriage, Casta Connubit. 
Far from easing the ban and giving the handle to pernicious 
teachings against marriage, he demanded the tightening of 
the reins, at the same time warning humanity that it must at 
all costs preserve the sacredness of the marriage bond if 
society itself is not to crumble altogether. 


Wane the C.I.O. through illegal and violent tactics has 
been alienating public opinion, the companies against which 
the recent strikes were called have used the greatest care 
and expended large sums of 
money in a campaign to win 
public support for their cause. 
This is one of the chief rea- 
sons, we think, for the failure 
of the strikes against “Little Steel.” 

In an article in the New York Times, Mr. F. Raymond 
Daniell describes what is known as the “Mohawk Valley 
Formula.” It is also known as the “Rand Formula” from 
its author, the manufacturer of typewriters. It is a method 
to be followed in strike-breaking. Whether consciously or 
unconsciously, it was put to very effective use by the op- 
erators of the steel mills in the recent strikes. 

The first step is to label union organizers “agitators” 
representing a “small minority” of the workers. Then an 
effort is made to impress Chambers of Commerce and busi- 
ness men generally that strikes are costly to the community 
in general in lost income. It is remarkable to note that both 
these recommendations of the “Formula” were put into effect 
at Youngstown, Ohio, as early as last October. 

The next step is for the employer to “raise high the banner 
of law and order” for the purpose of massing legal and public 
weapons against violence, real, threatened or imaginary. In 
the recent strikes the union members made the operation of 
this part of the formula easy by their lawlessness, and so the 
desired effect was obtained in the formation of citizens’ 
committees, etc. 

The fourth point of the “Formula” advises the manu- 
facturers to secure the mobilization of a large armed police 
force for its psychological effect. This was done in the 
centres of the recent strikes. The fifth and most important 
point is the “back-to-work” movement inaugurated by 
“puppet” organizations which are successors to the com- 
pany unions, now illegal under the Wagner Act. The final 
recommendation is: “when a sufficient number of applica- 
tions are on hand, fix a date for the opening of the plant 
through the device of having such opening requested by 
the ‘back-to-work’ association.” 

During periods of industrial strife, it is well to bear in 
mind that the public is being constantly subjected to a bar- 
rage of propaganda and that this propaganda is more effi- 
ciently organized and more abundantly subsidized by the 
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employers than by the unions. The faults of the unions have 
been placed before the bar of public opinion with a great deal 
more frequency and fanfare than those of the industrialists. 


Tue recent National Conventions of the Lay Retreat 
Leagues, the one for men in San Francisco, and the one 
for women in Boston, focusses attention once again on the 
necessity of the lay retreat in 
the cause of Catholic Action. 
And if “necessity” seems too 
strong a word to use let us 
remember what Pius XI said 
of the lay retreat. He called it “the right arm of Catholic 
Action.” He said that it was the burden of His daily prayer 
“that retreat houses should flourish in every place as the 
seminaries of perfect Christian life. If many Catholics use 
this means of sanctity, human society will finally obtain 
the long-desired gift of peace.” 

Necessity is not too strong a word. The idea of the closed 
retreat for lay persons is altogether reasonable. Surely all 
should admit that the present age needs a return to Christ. 
The sooner men acknowledge the basic principles upon which 
Christ founded modern society and by which alone He in- 
tended it to progress, the sooner will they find the solution 
for which they are searching. And the whole idea of the 
closed retreat is to bring men right to the feet of Christ in 
most intimate contact, to give them a chance to sit down in 
His presence and calmly view the situation as it is, to look 
at their present problems with the eyes of Christ, and to 
square their answers with the principles He taught. 

It is an encouragement to know that the retreat movement 
is taking a stronger hold upon the lives of Catholics and 
that every retreat center reports progress. The men and 
women who have entered into this movement find themselves 
also entering upon larger fields of Catholic Action in which 
their Christ-like services provide the substance and the 
strength necessary for the success of the Church’s program. 
This is the real result of the Lay Retreat Movement. In- 
timacy with Christ gives them a broader vision and a keener 
realization of the dependence of the Church upon them in 
furthering her aims and in bringing her message to the 
masses of mankind. 


The Lay Retreat 
Movement 


Tue Palestine Royal Commission has recommended a par- 
tition of the Holy Land between the Jews and Arabs, leaving 
a small part of the territory—Jerusalem, with a corridor 
to the sea, Nazareth and 
Bethlehem—as a permanent 
British Mandate. Although 
this step is radical it was 
not altogether unexpected, as 
recent years have demonstrated that any co-operation be- 
tween Jews and Arabs is impossible of realization. 

The present impasse is the result of Britain’s ill-considered 
promises. The Arabs were promised independence in pay- 
ment for rebellion against their fellow-Moslems, the Turks, 
in 1915, In an effort to win support from the Allies in 1917, 
Britain promised the Jews a National Home in Palestine. 
In view of the fact that Palestine has been Arab for twelve 
hundred years and that the Jews were but a small minority 
in the country, we do not see how the Jews could have 
accepted Britain’s promises seriously, except that they ex- 
pected England to drive out the Arabs by force and replace 
them with their own colonists. 


The Division 
of Palestine 
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In view of these facts, we feel very little sympathy for 
the Zionists who are now making an outcry at what appears 
to be a robbery of the Arabs in their favor. The portion of 
Palestine allotted to the Jews, while small, contains prac- 
tically the entire fertile section of the country. 

Nevertheless the realities of the situation must be borne in 
mind. In Palestine today there are thousands of Jews who 
went there in perfectly good faith and with the highest hopes 
of re-building some of the ancient glory of Israel. These can- 
not be returned to the countries whence they came and there- 
fore some settlement must be made for them. 

As usual, Britain has not left herself out in the cold. The 
permanent Mandate over the Holy Places will give Britain 
a territory strategically situated between Jews and Arabs 
and not far distant from the Suez Canal which she can keep 
heavily guarded. Britain will also have certain rights by 
land, sea and air in both Arab and Jewish territory, which 
means that from a military point of view they will remain 
under British control. 


Tue substitute for President Roosevelt’s original court- 
reorganization plan has little or nothing to recommend it 
over the original in those parts which touch upon the Su- 
preme Court. The objections 
which were valid against the 
original are valid against 
the substitute. It is essentially 
the same measure, in spite 
of accidental changes which have been made in it. 

In its present form this bill, just as much as the original, 
is an effort to secure certain objectives by changing the per- 
sonnel of the Supreme Court rather than by the traditional 
method of Constitutional amendment. It leaves its originators 
just as open to the charge that its provisions were not con- 
tained in the Democratic platform nor mentioned by spokes- 
men for the Democratic party during the campaign, and 
therefore the administration has no mandate for it from the 
people. It is just as much an attempt on the part of the 
legislative and executive branches of the government to con- 
trol the judiciary, and it sets an equally dangerous precedent 
for future administrations. 

We think the President would have been wise to have let 
the original bill die rather than to revise it in a few unessen- 
tial details and then make an effort to force it through Con- 
gress. The greatest argument of its sponsors in Congress 
is an appeal to party loyalty. Certainly if loyalty means any- 
thing in an issue in which our very form of government and 
the protection of our constitutional liberty are at stake, it 
means loyalty to something higher than either party or 
President. 

Fortunately, there are men in both the Senate and the 
House who dare to oppose their own party leaders and even 
resist the President himself rather than be forced into voting 
for a measure which they believe harmful to the best interests 
of their country. 

These men cannot in any sense be called ultra-conserva- 
tives, nor are they enemies of President Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. For the most part they have gone along with 
him in the many measures and policies which may be con- 
sidered characteristic of the New Deal—even the most dis- 
puted such as the NRA and the AAA. Such opposition 
coupled with that of men like Governor Lehman should give 
the President pause. 

It is difficult to see how the President’s stubborn insistence 
on the passage of this measure in some form or another can 
fail to cause a serious split in the ranks of the Democratic 
party and to weaken considerably his own great personal 
prestige. 


The President's 
Judicial Reform 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


NAZIS AND COMMUNISTS 


N SPITE of their implacable opposition, the Nazis and Com- 

munists resemble one another more than they differ—both 
in theory and in practice. The following is from ‘‘The Infernal 
Twins” by Winston Churchill in ‘“‘Colliers”’: 


The conditions of life under Russian Communism or Ger- 
man Nazi-ism present the same features even when viewed 
in detail. They would certainly be intolerable to the British, 
\merican or French democracies. Our peoples would be 
miserable in the last degree if they were suddenly put under 
Nazi or Communist rule. How could we bear, nursed as 
we have been in a free atmosphere, to be gagged and muz- 


zied; to have spies, eavesdroppers and delators at every . 


corner; to have even private conversations caught up and 
used against us by the secret police and all their agents and 
creatures; to be arrested and interned without trial? How 
could we bear to be treated like schoolboys when we are 
grown-up men; to be turned out on parade by tens of thou- 
sands to march and cheer for this slogan or for that; to 
see philosophers, teachers and authors bullied and_ toiled 
to death in concentration camps; to be forced every hour 
to conceal the natural normal workings of the human in- 
tellect and the pulsations of the human heart? Rather than 
submit to such oppression there is no length to which we 
would not go. 


HOLY INDIFFERENCE 


TA0'sM recognizes no such things as luck and adversity. This 
is well illustrated in the parable of the Old Man on the Fort 
by the Taoist philosopher Liehtse. From ‘‘The Importance of 
Loafing’ by Lin Yutang, in ‘‘Harper’s’’: 


An Old Man was living with his son on an abandoned 
fort on the top of a hill, and one day he lost a horse. The 
neighbors came to express their sympathy for this mis- 
fortune, and the Old Man asked: “How do you know this 
is bad luck?” A few days afterward his horse returned 
with a number of wild horses, and his neighbors came 
again to congratulate him on this stroke of good fortune, 
and the Old Man replied: “How do you know this is good 
luck?” With so many horses about, his son began to take 
to horse-riding, and one day he broke his leg. Again the 
neighbors came around to express their sympathy, and the 
Old Man replied: “How do you know this is bad luck?” 
The next year there was a war, and because the Old Man’s 
son was crippled he did not have to go to the front. 


CRIMEFILES 


THE production of crimefiles is something of a manufacturing 
problem to the book publishing concerns. The following is 
from “In and Around the Trade’’ in ‘‘American Printer’’: 


In printing and collating 26,000 copies of the second 
“Crimefile,” just published by William Morrow—a “Crime- 
le” being, in case you don’t know it, a detective story in 
e form of facsimile reports, documents, photostats, clues, 
etc., as presented to the police—Mortimer & Walling of 
New York had even more of a manufacturing problem 
than they did with the first one. Among the odd ingredi- 
ents that went into the book were 364,000 pieces of con- 
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fetti, 200 gross of white buttons and 104 ounces of tobacco 
ash—this last for enclosure in small glassine envelopes, a 
pinch in each, as one of the “clues.” 

The real problem was to get enough of the ash, which 
had to be from a Carl Henry denicotinized cigar and was 
the equivalent of 60 lbs. of tobacco or 3,360 individual 
cigars. The manufacturer finally came to the rescue, work- 
ing out a method whereby the cigars were burned in specially 
constructed kilns. 

As many as sixty skilled workers, men and girls, have 
labored daily in the M & W bindery to supply the demand 
for this unusual book. 


UNBELIEVING BELIEVERS 


“FREE thinkers” are of all people the most enslaved, and 

agnostics are the most dogmatic in their creed. The following 
thoughts are taken from ‘‘More Things to Remember’’ by Mary 
Dixon Thayer in the ‘‘Catholic World’’: 


Those who profess to have no philosophy of life have 
indeed a philosophy in their very denial. For it is impos- 
sible to live and not hold some theory, however confused 
or trivial or indifferently held, of the significance and mean- 
ing of life. The belief that human existence is without 
meaning and without significance is as much a philosophy 
as the belief that we have been created by a superior intel- 
ligence and that all is divinely appointed and maintained. 
We are bound to choose a philosophy, for if we refuse to 
do so this very refusal becomes a philosophy in itself. 


UNREHEARSED EFFECTS 


THE unrehearsed and unintentional parts of radio programs are 
often the most amusing. Perhaps they are of more frequent 
occurrence in England. The author of the following evidently 


finds them very amusing. From “‘We Are Amused” in ‘‘G.K.’s 
Weekly’’: 


Sir John Reith must be unaware of the primitive pleasure 
which an announcer’s sneeze imparts to the proceedings; 
the thrill of a hiccough and the excitement of a stutter are 
not appreciated in Langham Place, while if a broadcaster 
gets going on his own account, being probably one over 
the eight and ready to damn the consequences, instead of 
sending up another bottle they fade him out—dithering with 
apologies while the more asinine section of the public rushes 
to its telephones. 

The truth is that the ordinary broadcast has a certain 
dullness about: it, as though it came from a gramophone 
and were as immutable as death. Commentators alone escape, 
often preserving the semblance of spontaneity, but even with 
them a swear word is unthinkable as any expression of feel- 
ings not quite refined. 

The listener is, however, a human being and likes to 
think he is being addressed by another of his own species, 
to envisage a man not unlike himself at the much wired 
end of the wireless. Were I in charge of Broadcasting 
House I would invite the star turns to dinner and see they 
had every chance of being adequately oiled; a “touch of 
sun,” “overwork,” and other hypocritical formulae would 
be forbidden. I would explain fearlessly why more than the 
fleet was lit up. ... 

The stranglehold of respectability is unchanging, relent- 
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less, suicidal. The British Broadcasting Company is a kind 
of Bastille where invention, independence and initiative are 
starved to death; it cannot bear the thought of freedom. 
It will be stormed and broken up when the load of tyranny, 
of which it will become more and more the symbol, is too 
grievous to be borne. 


RECALL TO RELIGION 


N ANGLICAN Bishop urged the English people to return 
to religion. Rev. H . Rope, a convert Catholic priest, 
wrote this verse for ‘‘The Catholic Gazette’’ of London in reply: 


Your Grace, we hear, much wishes to recall 

The nation to religion. Well and good. 

But what religion? Surely first of all 

This point should be made clear and understood ; 
For, while recalling, you declare it good 

That doctors, with discretion, make us die! 

“Thou shalt not kill.’”—So the commandment stood. 
Your Grace knows better. May we ask you why? 


So life may be cut short. But that’s not all. 

It may be killed ere birth, as fashion would, 

But prayerfully—From Lambeth’s council-hall 
Went forth the sanction. Ten years earlier stood 
Your gesture just the opposite. We could 

Have marvelled at a flight so wide and high. 
Onan was stricken dead for all cur good. 

Your Grace knows better. May we ask you why? 


“What God hath joined”—does not your Grace recall 
The rest? Yet with your blessing is renewed 

The plea for severance at the beck of all, 

(After Anne Boleyn and her pious brood) 

While lecturing princes for unkinglihood. 

The bond of marriage bound till one should die. 

For Christians, plain their Lord’s commandment stood. 
Your Grace knows better. May we ask you why? 


GENERALISSIMO FRANCO 


THE following portrayal of Generalissimo Franco’s character 
and temperament is taken from ‘Franco Means Business’’ by 
Georges Rotvand: 


If we are looking for other points of resemblance in the 
gallery of dictators, we must not compare him with either 
the Hitler or the Mussolini type. He is not demonstrative 
in their fashion. With Franco the brain dominates the tem- 
perament, and being middle class in his origins he is neither 
a full-blooded nor a mystical dictator. He is more of the 
Napoleon type, with the same figure and the same military 
training and gifts of strategy. Worker, organizer, reformer, 
he has the same finesse allied to an enormous energy. For- 
eigners who have seen him at Carceres have remarked 
that he was more like a head of a business than a soldier. 
He has reminded them of the type of Roman leader who 
was as much at home in organizing as in conquering. Not 
that Franco wants to be a conqueror, or will concern him- 
self even after the civil war with his flair for stratecy. 
But one thing is certain. He will take up the work of 
strengthening the Spanish army where he left it when he 
quitted the General Staff. 

The memory comes back to me of that evening in Sala- 
manca when the crowd underneath his balcony was drunk 
with acclaiming him, when the women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, the men, hoarse with shouting his name, and 
the atmosphere so steeped in enthusiasm that the ancient 
walls seemed to be vibrating with it. Yes; incontestably 
he is popular. It has been said that Spain is an ungovern- 
able country, but Franco replies with a smile: “We shall 
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see.” One is bound to admit that if Spain is an uncontrol- 
lable nation, Francisco Franco Bahamonde has every ap- 
pearance of being a good horseman. 


TOP HATS AND CLENCHED FISTS 


THE new political gestures, especially that of the clenched fist, 
are somewhat incongruous when associated with the top hat 
and morning coat which are worn even by politicians of the Left. 
From ‘‘The World Week by Week”’ in ‘‘The Tablet’’ of London: 


Many important Frenchmen of the Left found themselves 
in an incongruous position when the Paris Exhibition was 
opened. They had arrived in top hats and morning coats, 
but they felt it necessary to show their sympathies by giving 
the Communist salute with a raised clenched fist. It seems 
likely that the new political gestures will modify the tra- 
ditional political garments. Frock coats and top hats are 
obviously right for men who are thinking of themselves in 
terms of the statue that is one day to be erected in their 
native place, but they are all wrong for the purpose of con- 
stant and energetic saluting. The toga may be found, per- 
haps, to have unsuspected advantages, not least in the way 
its voluminous folds enable the well-equipped public man 
to go about surreptitiously stocked with the relevant Blue 
Books. Morning coats reveal in advance what literature a 
man has with him. But in an age of ever-growing statistics 
a different cut, which will not lose its shape through the 
conscientious carrying around of data, seems plainly called 
for. 


TELL ME, WHAT’S MY PLACE? 


THe Social Order Follies produced by Father Daniel A. Lord, 
S.}., in St. Louis, provides matter for thought as well as enter- 
tainment. From an article by Harold J. McAuliffe, S.J., in the 
“Interracial Review’’: 


Even the dullest and most uninterested pupil among the 
thousands should have learned an unforgettable lesson from 
the eighth episode, “The Voices of the Colored Race.” 
Twenty-seven talented and charming colored folk drew 
rounds of applause by their peppy dancing and singing. 
3ut it.-was their plaintive closing song, with its pathetic 
query: “Tell me, what’s my place?” which especially touched 
the hearts of an appreciative audience. A silent and almost 
breathless house listened to Arthur Burgette’s appeal: 


3ut say, white man, 

Tell me to my face, 

Ah, say, white man, 

Tell me, where’s my place? 

For I’m a man who lives and loves, 
Who clings to home and wife, 

Who sings to sleep 

The baby on his knee; 

Who tells his child 

His country made him free. 

You struck the chains and bade me lift my face, 
But tell me, white man, 

Tell me, are the depths my place? 


DEGREES OF DRUNKENNESS 


FROM a London paper of May 1, 1846, we have the following 
fine distinctions in the state produced by over-indulgence in 
alcoholic drinks in the various classes of citizens: 


If Prince Albert were drunk, he would be called elated; 
if Lord Tristom were drunk, he would be called elevated; 
if Mr. Plum, the rich merchant, were drunk, he would be 
called inebriated; if a respectable tradesman be drunk, he 
would be intoxicated; but if a workman be in liquor, it 
would be said that the nasty beast was as drunk as a pig. 








SPANISH FRIENDS OF THE WORKERS 


DOUucLAs JERROLD, who has an aarticle in this issue of Tue 
Sicn, is one of the best-informed writers on present con- 
ditions in Spain. The following incident which he relates needs 
no commentary. From ‘‘The Truth About Guernica’ in ‘‘The 
Tablet’? of London: 


The men who are controlling the Valencia Government 
are neither Liberal Parliamentarians nor amiable nincom- 
poops. Five years ago I was dining with some friends in a 
fashionable restaurant in Madrid when a party of men 
walked through to a table reserved for them in an alcove 
at the end of the room. I noted that they attracted some at- 
tention, not of a very friendly nature. The Republic had 
by then been established sufficiently long for every honest 
man in Madrid to be very poor. We, like everyone else in 
the restaurant, were drinking beer or water. After lunch, in 
my honor, my host insisted on the luxury of some Spanish 
brandy. At the same time, he sent for the head waiter and 
asked him what the party at the table in the alcove were 
drinking. “Champagne, port and French liqueur brandy,” 
was the answer. I asked my host why he was so curious. 
He took out his visiting-card and wrote on it the date (I 
have this card still). Then he said: “I am going to write on 
this card the names of the men at that table. They intend to 
seize control of Spain and then they will proceed to destroy 
Spain. They are little known today, but you in England, just 
as much as we, will have to reckon with them.” The first three 
names on this card, which is before me, are Negrin, Prieto, 
and de los Rios, the triumvirate who have upset Caballero 
and now seek to impose their revolutionary wills on Western 
Europe 

My host of the day escaped from Madrid on a forged 
passport supplied by a foreign Embassy. Everyone else who 
entertained me in Madrid on that visit is dead, murdered by 
the friends of the men whose names were written down for 
me five years ago, the men who claim to represent the causes 
of liberty and freedom and democracy. Credeat Judaeus. 


“CATHOLIC LIKE IRISH” 


[7 SEEMS that many people believe that being Irish means being 
Catholic. Whatever the truth about it, “to be Catholic like 
the Irish’ saved one poor Catholic foreigner from dying without 
the consolations of his religion. From ‘‘The Catholic Bulletin’ 
of Dublin: 


The loyalty of Irish Catholics to the See of Peter is intense. 
Ever since St. Patrick said: “As ye are children of Christ, 
be ye also children of Rome,” his advice has been taken so 
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deeply to heart by his spiritual children that nothing has 
been able to shake their devotion to the Holy See. The or- 
thodoxy of Irish Catholicism is proverbial. The breath of 
heresy or schism has never for a moment tarnished its 
record. An anecdote may illustrate this proverbial orthodoxy 
better than a lengthy dissertation: 


A poor man was dying in a New York hospital. He could 
speak only broken English. They knew he was either a Rus- 
sian, Lithuanian, or a Pole, and guessed, therefore, that he 
must belong either to the Russian “Orthodox” Church or 
to the Catholic Church. 

“Would you like to see a priest?” they asked him. He 
nodded. A Catholic priest (an Irishman) was going round 
the wards visiting some of his flock. The nurse called him, 
saying she was not sure if this patient belonged to his Church 
or not: would he please ascertain? The Irish priest began to 
question him, but the language barrier led to difficulties, and 
the sagart was puzzled. Finally he decided the man was a 
member of the Russian Orthodox Church, and he said, “I 
will send you a priest of your own faith.” As he was about 
to turn away the dying man murmured the word “Pope.” 
“What about the Pope?” asked the priest. “I follow Pope; 
I believe like Pope,” was the reply. Still the priest was 
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unconvinced of his Catholicism. “Yes, I know,” he returned 
smoothly, “you call your priests popes. I will send one of 
them to you.” Then the dying man made a supreme effort. 
Struggling to raise himself in the bed, he clutched at the 
priest’s coat with an appealing cry: “I believe like Irish,” 
he gasped, “I am Catholic like Irish.” 

Then the sagart was convinced. He stayed with the lonely 
wanderer to the end and sped the soul in its last journey, 
strengthened by those sublime rites with which our Holy 
Mother fortifies us at the end of time and threshold of 
eternity. 


HINDU LIE DETECTOR 


| AN article in the June issue of ‘“‘The Scientific American” 
on the latest model of the so-called ‘“‘lie detector’? employed 
by the Wichita police, Thomas H. Jaycox recalls one of the 
legendary methods attributed to a Hindu prince for discovering 
the guilty: 


Not always, however, have investigators depended entirely 
upon the physiological reactions. History, in the detection- 
of-deception field, records some amusing, yet effective psycho- 
logical tests. Probably the most outstanding of these among 
the ancients is attributed to a crafty Hindu prince who used 
the superstitiousness of his subjects to catch the guilty. 
Whenever a crime was conmitted within his jurisdiction the 
Prince sent his investigators into the field to round up all 
the suspects. They were gathered into one large chamber in 
his palace and instructed to stand against the wall with their 
hands behind them. They were told that in an adjoining 
chamber was a sacred ass who would bray loudly when 
his tail was pulled by a lying person. They were further 
instructed to proceed, one at a time, into the chamber and 
grasp the tail of the guilt-detecting ass, and then return to 
their original positions. , 

Each superstitious native took his turn, went alone into 
the chamber with the supposed supernatural donkey, gave 
the tail a pull and then returned, hands behind him, to his 
original position along the wall. When each of the group had 
been into the chamber and the donkey had not brayed, the 
Hindu Prince ordered all suspects to extend their hands in 
front of them for inspection. A quick inspection showed that 
only one suspect had emerged from the donkey’s chamber 
with clean hands—the guilty one. The Prince had dusted 
the donkey’s tail generously with black powder before the 
test, and those who grasped it soiled their hands! 


DOG-DRAWN CARTS 


O DOUBT the S.P.C.A. will approve Vienna’s new law. 

Nevertheless, many will regret the passing of the picturesque 
dog-drawn vehicles. From “Panorama: The Foreign Scene’’ in 
the ‘‘New York Times’’: 


Vienna has prohibited the use of dogs to draw carts. 
There were not many of them left, but a few old men and 
women will have to find some other means of hauling their 
milk, fruit, vegetables and old clothes about the city. And 
many Viennese who live in “the old happy times” will miss 
the sound of the triumphant bark by which the dog in- 
formed the whole street that its master had finished his 
business with one customer and was about to move on to 
the next. 

Outside Siberia and the Eskimo countries, which have 
their own special breeds, the use of draught dogs slowly 
narrows down. Belgium and Holland still use them as much 
as any country in Europe. You find them pulling milk 
carts, bakers’ carts and almost any other light two-wheeled 
cart that makes a daily door-to-door round. Sometimes they 
are hitched in front of the cart between shafts, sometimes 
under the cart between the wheels. Usually the owner pushes 
behind the cart, as if aware that any animal as willing as 
a dog is easily overtaxed by such work. 
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Spotlight on Spain 


A Keen Analysis of the Civil War in Spain, of Its Causes and 
Present Outlook, By One Who Returned Recently From That Country 


By Douglas Jerrold 





DESERTERS FROM THE VALENCIA ARMY JOIN FRANCO’S TROOPS 


Bilbao and After 


Tue fall of Bilbao should mark a 
turning. point in the history of Spain, 
and of Europe. It has been followed by 
the most determined efforts to insure 
that no,such result shall ensue. The at- 
tempt to torpedo the German cruiser 
Leipzig was accepted both by the 
French and the British naval experts as 
having taken place. The friends of Va- 
lencia, however, set in circulation a 
report that the torpedoes were Italian 
and not Spanish, and that the affair was 
a deliberately organized effort by Italy 
to prevent an Anglo-German rapproche- 
ment. This and other possibilities rather 
than any real doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of the incident, explains the Brit- 
ish Government’s attitude. 

No one, not even those in the inner 
councils of the Great Powers, can know 
for certain whether the alleged attack 
took place or not; but if, as is most 
probable, it did, the explanation sug- 
gested by those who wish to deny the 
guilt of the Valencia government is the 
most improbable of all. If the alleged 
attack took place, and it is certain that 
the Germans sincerely believe that it 
did, it seems certain that it was made 
by the Spanish Government at Valencia 


in pursuance of their fixed policy, which 


_is to bring about Anglo-French inter- 


vention on their side, or, alternatively, 
to force on Europe, as the only alterna- 
tive to a European war, the onus of en- 
forcing a settlement of the Spanish war 
under threat of intervention against that 
side which refuses mediation. 

It is quite impossible to explain the 
admitted actions of the Valencia govern- 
ment otherwise. That Government is 
admittedly a government of less than 
half of Spain, and it is admittedly un- 
able to do more than preserve the 
appearance of cohesion between the 
Catalans, the Basques, the Asturians 
and itself. It is not, however, so abso- 
lutely powerless, so absolutely demoral- 
ized, as to be unable to take any military 
action. Yet for months all its warfare 
has been not in but on the air. Even the 
English Liberal and Socialist press has 
at last given up the dreary farce of 
chronicling the alleged victories at 
Huesca, Oviedo and Cordoba—the first 
of which has been captured in the Valen- 
cian communiqués 26 times and the sec- 
ond 19 times, while the key positions 
dominating Cordoba have been captured 
at least six times over. 

Yet the Valencia Government, on the 
admission of even the most fanatical of 
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General Franco’s supporters, has an 
army. It has certainly got at least 150 
millions in gold, and it has certainly 
got as many munitions as it requires 
from Russia, which come in on allegedly 
Spanish ships and on ships of non- 
European countries which are therefore 
immune from.search by the non-inter- 
vention committee patrols. It is plainly 
ridiculous to suppose that the Valencia 
Government means to let the issue go 
by default. They must realize also that 
time is not on their side, and that if 
they remain on the defensive they are 
bound to lose, because, while General 
Franco governs twelve million united 
Spaniards, Valencia governs little be- 
yond the citizens of Valencia and 
Madrid. It cannot mobilize the armies 
of Catalonia; it has already allowed its 
Basque allies to be defeated without 
making a single gesture on their behalf. 
The only rational explanation of this 
inactivity is that Valencia is relying im- 
plicitly, and even at this, the eleventh 
hour, on Anglo-French intervention, 
and that they reckon that they can in 
the last resort insure such intervention. 


Realities of Situation 
HOPE that this explanation, although 
the only rational one, is yet not 

the true one. I should like to think, 
with many of my friends, that the Va- 
lencia government is as out of touch 
with the realities of the situation as are 
its friends in England and in the United 
States. It may even be possible that they 
are the victims of their own propa- 
ganda; that they really believe that 
General Franco is not the victorious 
and much-beloved leader of a free 
people, but a brutal dictator holding 
down twelve million earnest Com- 
munists by brute force. If so, of course, 
they would have nothing to do but to 
sit down and wait for the inevitable 
explosion. 

Alas; I do not believe this beautiful 
theory. Negrin, Los Rios and Prieto, 
who control Valencia, are astute cos- 
mopolitan politicians of the type of 
Blum, with whom indeed two of them 
have much in common. They are not 
enthusiastic but professional revolu- 
tionaries. They know the world of 
European politics as well as anyone in 
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Spain and far better than the brave, 
disinterested and Christian amateurs 
who rule at Salamanca. We must not 
therefore assume too lightly that Va- 
is finished. 

From a military point of view the 





tander falls, as it must, and possibly will 
before these lines are printed, the bal- 
nce of populations will have changed 
to over thirteen million against less than 
eight—a decisive ratio. The last mili- 
tary opportunity enjoyed by Valencia 
was let slip when they failed to break 
through General Franco’s lines and 
force a retreat from Madrid while his 
best troops were engaged before Bilbao. 
It follows that Valencia’s untapped re- 
serves are diplomatic, not military. Will 
they break through in time? 
War of Propaganda 

b ps \T is the question which is agitat- 

ing Europe and which has brought 
the domestic politics of England and 


France to the doldrums. The first round 
has been a victory for Germany and 
General Franco, but it was nearly a 
knock-out, none the less, in the first 


seconds. If Germany had in fact 
1 armed vengeance on Spain for the 
n the Leipzig, non-intervention 
| have been at an end. On the other 

if Valencia overplays her hand 






and inflicts any further casualties on 
Italian and German ships, nothing now 
can save her, since England would in 





case wash her hands of her friends. 
This would not have been so betore 
Bilbao, but three things have gravely 
the popularity of the Valencia 
in English government 
The first thing was the impu- 
y silly story about the bombing 
he air of one of General Franco’s 
battleships. This story was circulated 
the press in precisely the same way 
about Guernica, but, unlike 
its falsehood was providentially 
posed within forty-eight hours by an 
English merchant skipper who had 
watched the whole incident, and had 
seen the men taken off the Don Jaime 
yy a Nationalist destroyer after she had 
struck a mine and had seen the Valencia 
aeroplanes coming out hours later to 
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see what had happened. 

English public opinion, like Amer- 
ican, is profoundly sentimental. No one 
would have minded much the claim of 
Valencia to have sunk the battleship, 
but the story of the desertion of the 
crew by the officers and the rescue of 
the doomed men by brave Basque fish- 
ermen and their enthusiastic desertion 
to the camp of their rescuers, was a 


hade too much. It was, in plain Eng- 


lish, a dirty and discreditable lie. And 
it was told by a government which 
claims to be a legally constituted gov- 
ernment of the approved Anglo-Saxon 
pattern. The golden rule of Anglo- 


Saxon politics is never to be found out, 
and in this case Valencia broke the rule 
with a crash which was heard all round 
the world. 

Valencia followed up this etfort by 
the bombing of the Deutschland. Here 
again, English public opinion might at 
least have sympathized secretly but for 
the blatant dishonesty of the denials 
which Valencia offered. Had they apolo- 
gized at once they might have been for- 
given; after all, they were not English- 
men who had been killed. Instead the 
Don Jaime lie was followed up by the 
even more blatant Deutschland dis- 
claimers. 

These lies, however, were nothing to 
what followed. As General Franco’s 
column approached Bilbao, the heart of 
every mother in England was wrung by 
stories of death and destruction, of the 
terror of the women and children as the 
savage mercenaries approached their 
beloved city. A cry went up that the 
children at least should be saved from 
the inferno, and the whole resources of 
the British navy were pledged to the 
task. 

Alas for our modern Galahads ! When 
the children arrived, half of them 
turned out to be for Franco, and when 
Bilbao fell it was found to be un- 
damaged and its inhabitants gave the 
Nationalists an enthusiastic reception. A 
telegram to a well-known English news- 
paper was intercepted by the National- 
ists the day they entered Bilbao. It was 
sent from Santander and it announced 
the destruction of Bilbao by air bom- 
bardment. But the lie, even if it reached 
its destination, was not believed, nor 
even printed. Constant though the cam- 
paign of lies in the Left-wing press has 
been, it is accounted for not to any large 
extent by the deliberate falsification of 
news, but only by the uncritical accept- 
ance of propaganda stories at their face 
value, and the “soft-pedalling” of Span- 
ish news when it was favorable to Gen- 
eral Franco’s cause. The extent of the 
disillusionment in England over Va- 
lencia can be measured by the absence 
of Spanish news in the Left-wing press 
today. 


Another Incident? 


UT the battle is not yet over. The 

line now will be that the Italians 
and the Germans are forcing a mili- 
tary victory over the hearts and heads 
of the Spanish people. The English 
Labour party is pressing for inter- 
vention, if only for passive intervention, 
by which it means the sale of aero- 
planes, guns and shells to Valencia. In- 
formal approaches will certainly be 
made to the United States to modify 
its attitude, in view of the “hundreds 
of thousands” (for this will soon be the 
story) of Fascist troops in Spain. It is 
desirable in the circumstances, and bear- 
ing in mind the fact that Valencia will 
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certainly stage another “incident” 
before long, to review shortly the real 
position about intervention and non- 
intervention. 

The first point to note is that all 
figures given in the Valencia propa- 
ganda are lased on an unflattering but 
not, alas, a very inaccurate assumption, 
of the complete ignorance of Spanish 
political geography. Almost every news- 
p2per, for instance, printed last week 
stories of 400,000 refugees from Bilbao 
at Santander. The total population of 
3ilbao, according to the latest figures 
which I have, is 114,728, and the total 
number of Basques in Spain (of whom 
over 600,000 are admittedly on 
Franco’s side) is only 1,094,000. 

We must begin by realizing the size 
of Spain—its area is, exclusive of its 
colonies and overseas possessions, 190,- 
050 square miles, or more than three and 
a half times the size of England. Of this 
vast territory, the part shown in black 
on the map (opposite) declared at once 
for General Franco before a shot had 
been fired. The remainder of the terri- 
tory, shown as shaded, has since been 
captured. No territory whatever has 
been lost. We are told that the “loyal’’ 
Spaniards were overwhelmed by mili- 
tary force. A glance at the map will 
enable anyone to estimate the number 
of troops required to “overwhelm” this 
territory. 


Military Forces 

HE Foreign Legion and the Moors, 

we are told, swept Spain. The peace- 
time establishment of the Foreign Le- 
gion is 6000; that of the Moorish 
troops, not much more. The numbers 
of police and other uniformed and 
armed government servants are by 
themselves far greater, and in July, 
1936, when the war began, both the 
Legion and the Moors were isolated in 
Morocco and the Government had con- 
trol of the sea. The total peace-time 
establishment of the Spanish army is 
78,000, of whom a third at least are 
stationed overseas, and the majority of 
the rest are normally stationed in the 
neighborhood of the large towns— 
Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Malaga 
and Seville. But this figure of 78,000 
included the annual “class” of con- 
scripts, who in July 1936 were not in 
barracks, but in their homes. The Gov- 
ernment had emptied the barracks be- 
fore the Civil War began. In the vast 
territory shown in black on the map 
there were, when the counter-revolution 
broke out, hardly 5000 soldiers, and it 
was more than a month before any sub- 
stantial forces could be brought from 
Morocco. 

In other words, the Civil War began, 
and for the first vital six months was 
continued, as a people’s war. The lead- 
ers of the counter-revolution appealed 
to the people, and the people responded. 
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Even if General Franco had secured 
the fleet and had brought such troops 
as could be spared from Morocco in 
July (and these could not possibly have 
exceeded seven or eight thousand) there 
could have been no question of conquer- 
ing and holding down this territory 
which had declared for him, or of set- 
ting out with these forces on a war of 
conquest. There was from July to Janu- 
ary no question whatever, not even an 
allegation by Valencia, of foreign 
volunteers. Yet by the end of December 
a vast territory, again nearly as large 
as England, had been added to the 
original territory and Franco was at 
the gates of Madrid. 

People write as if the victories of the 
Nationalists had only begun when the 
Italians arrived. The all-important, and 
in fact decisive successes were won be- 
fore a single Italian or German volun- 
teer had landed in Spain. If there is 
a legitimate accusation to be made 
against Italy in Spain it is not that she 
sent men to crush a free people (Ger- 
many, of course, has sent no fighting 
men at all) but that she waited until 
an oppressed and misgoverned people 
were on the way to freeing themselves 
before she intervened. When Seville, 
with its) population of 209,024 people 
was “captured,” there were 183 soldiers 
in the barracks. It was the same story 
everywhere. The people decided the 
first division of territory in the Civil 
War, at any rate on the Nationalist side. 


Valencia Had Advantage 
MAKE this qualification because it 
is useless for the apologists of Valen- 

cia to pretend that they did not start 
with an overwhelming advantage. They 
had the fleet; they had the money; 
they had the whole machinery of gov- 
ernment. Viewed as a purely mathe- 
matical problem, a revolt against the 
government of the day anywhere, starts 
under a heavy handicap. The govern- 
ment will win even if it carries only 
40% of the people with it. The revolt 
will succeed only if it carries very much 
more than 60% with it. It is a matter of 
absolute certainty, nothing less, that in 
the territory which declared at once 
against the government the popular sen- 
timent against the government was 
overwhelming. It must have been. There 
was nothing else but sentiment by which 
the government could have been over- 
whelmed. As I have pointed out else- 
where, an irrefutable confirmation of 
this is provided by the conduct of the 
subsequent military operations. General 
Franco has been operating on two 
fronts, and, wvis-d-vis Madrid, on ex- 
terior lines. His communications extend 
over tens of thousands of miles of roads 
and railways. Had those communica- 
tions run through hostile country the 
campaign could not have lasted for more 
than six weeks. 
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The decisive incident which led to the 
intervention of foreign volunteers on 
the Nationalist side was the appearance 
of the much-advertised International 
Brigade at Madrid, and of Russian 
tanks, aeroplanes, etc. in large quan- 
tities in December of last year. And it 
is important to remember that these 
reinforcements, which arrived at the 
first crisis of the war and undoubtedly 
saved Madrid, were public knowledge. 
The outcry in France and England for 
non-intervention began only when 
Italian reinforcements arrived for Gen- 
eral Franco in January and February. 
Admittedly when they came the Fascist 
volunteers were more numerous and 
better equipped. But they came because 
foreign assistance had been reaching 
Valencia from the very first days of the 
Civil War, and for many weeks on a 
scale immensely superior to that which 
reached the Nationalists. Franco was 
able to buy a few aeroplanes from Italy 
at the start and a good many more in 
the second and third months of the war, 
but beyond that he got very little help, 
although men, money and munitions 
were pouring in quite openly across the 
Pyrenees to the government in Valencia 
and Madrid. 

All this was perfectly legal, and cor- 
responded to the purchases of munitions 
in 1914 and afterwards from all neutral 
powers by the belligerents. It is only 
recently that propaganda has got to 
work on these transactions. It is now 
suggested that every Italian or German 
aeroplane has an Italian or German 
pilot. That is pure fantasy. Over 80% 
of the pilots on General Franco’s side 
are Spanish, whatever may be true of 
the other side. 

As for guns and shells, it is pretended 


that without foreign guns Franco would 
be powerless. Let us be a little logical. 
The Spanish army before the war was 
not equipped with bows and arrows. 
The guns in Morocco, in Seville, and in 
the other military depots in Nationalist 
Spain fell into Nationalist hands at the 
start of the war, and they have, in the 
factories at Seville, at Ferrol and else- 
where, the means for making shells and 
executing repairs. The Salamanca Gov- 
ernment is at this moment buying quite 
openly from England and France and 
Belgium, in perfect conformity with the 
non-intervention agreement, the raw 
materials for the production of bombs 
and shells. It is a monstrous lie to 
describe the Nationalist movement as 
a military revolt (though it is worth 
remarking that all Valencia’s arguments 
about supplies from abroad fall to the 
ground if we accept this description), 
but it is going to the other extreme to 
allege, as Valencia now does, that every 
trained man, every aeroplane, every gun 
and every shell has to be imported. 


Franco's Forces 

PAIN is a military nation. General 

Franco has been able to call up 
the trained reservists over nearly two- 
thirds of Spain. He has had a call on 
the guns and stores in the military de- 
pots over nearly two-thirds of Spain. 
He has at least half of the industrial re- 
sources of the country at his disposal. 
Further, he has had nearly six months 
during which he was absolutely free to 
buy munitions and military stores any- 
where in the world, and also to enlist 
volunteers. No one objected to his doing 
so in the early stages, when men, aero- 
planes and munitions were pouring into 
Valencia from France and Russia. 











LARGE CARAVANS OF TRUCKS ARRIVE FROM NATIONALIST 
TERRITORY, BRINGING FOOD TO BILBAO 


The story of decisive foreign inter- 
vention only became a diplomatic neces- 
sity when in February General Franco 
definitely assumed the offensive. But by 
that time the corrupt folly of the Valen- 
cia Government had frittered away 
golden opportunities. Franco had created, 
in the five months from July to Decem- 


ber, 1936, a government, an army, and 


behind him, a nation. Valencia had 
created nothing. There was no unity of 
command, no disciplined army, and the 
pre-existing admiinistrative and security 
services had ceased to function. Faced 
with the inevitable nemesis, the story 
was set in circulation that there was at 
Salamanca not a rebel army (that lie 
had served its purpose) but a parade of 
cowardly and incompetent nincompoops. 


The same people who in the earlier ver- 
sions had been brutal and _ licentious 
soldiers conquering and “holding down” 
a vast hostile territory, had to become, 
in the interests of diplomacy, a pack of 
cringing curs sheltering behind Italian 
nd German bayonets. Malaga, actually 
urrendered with despicable cowardice 
to less than 12,000 men, of whom only 
2500 were Italians, was reported as 
helmed” by 20,000 and later by 

lians. On the Bilbao front the 

Red propaganda refers continually to an 
Italian General Headquarters managing 
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the operations. What has happened to 
these ferocious leaders of a military re- 
volt that they have had to hand over 
10t only the glory but the power to a 
foreign general? 
Intervention 

F COURSE the story is balderdash. 
O [here is a score of respected 
American and British correspondents at- 
tached to the Salamanca forces. If the 
direction of the campaign on even one 
front had been handed over to a foreign 
power, would these correspondents have 
kept silent? Of course there are Italians 
in Spain. There are some on both sides. 
General Franco has possibly 40,000 
Italian volunteers by now. But his army 


is 603,000 and he has called up no men 
over 28. In Great Britain we had to call 
up men up to 42 before the war of 1914 
was over. 

Admittedly there is still a certain 
amount of gun-running, both on the 
French and on the Portuguese frontiers, 
but the only serious leakage of the con- 
trol scheme has been from Russia, where 
Spanish ships load cargoes of munitions 
and sail them into Valencia and Bar- 
celona under the Spanish flag with a 
legal immunity, while on the Atlantic 
coasts, Spanish-owned ships flying the 
British flag broke the Bilbao blockade 
with the assistance of the British fleet. 
These ships were not, of course, carry- 
ing munitions, but their freedom of en- 
try had a distinct influence on the course 
of the military operations. The most un- 
pleasing aspect of the non-intervention 
campaign is the blatant dishonesty of 
many of the arguments used. When the 
foodships were being taken into Bilbao 
under the guns of the British fleet, the 
friends of Valencia said that there was 
really no blockade at all; that the Na- 
tionalist fleet was powerless in any case 
and that therefore the British action had 
not affected the course of the war. T.- 
day, only a few weeks later, the very 
same people, including the British For- 
eign Office, are saying that the National- 
ist fleet is so powerful that if it were 
accorded belligerent rights Valencia 
would be overwhelmed. 

The explanation of these international 
arguments lies here. Munitions from 
abroad will not decide the issue, unless 
non-intervention becomes, as Valencia 
and Russia wish and intend, a definite 
intervention on their side. This is the 
vital point which English and American 
opinion must understand if peace is to 
be preserved in Europe and Asia. If no 
munitions reach either, the victory of the 
Nationalists is assured. Their victory is 
equally certain if both sides obtain sup- 
plies freely and without restraint. Mos- 
cow and Valencia know this. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, I believe, does not. 
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Yet it is obvious. The advantages of 
numbers, of unity, of discipline, of 
leadership and of national resources are 
now so clearly on General Franco’s side 
that there is one thing and one thing 
only that can save Valencia. That thing 
is non-intervention of so partial and 
biased a kind that it amounts to inter- 
vention against General Franco. 

Sometimes, by inadvertence, the cat 
gets out of the bag. We have just been 
told by the British Foreign Office that 
they cannot, following the normal cus- 
tom, grant belligerent rights to General 
Franco because he is stronger than 
Valencia at sea. In other words, the pur- 
pose of non-intervention is not to pre- 
serve but to adjust the real balance of 
forces, to help a minority of the Spanish 
people to fight a majority on equal 
terms. General Franco must not use his 
power at sea to win the war. But he can 
win it without, and so Valencia and 
Moscow remain dissatisfied. They know 
that the one thing that can save Valencia 
is an effective blockade of Nationalist 
Spain by the British fleet, leaving 
Valencia free to import all that she re- 
quires. Such a_ blockade, of course, 
would involve us in a European war, and 
Russia in a war with Japan. And to 
what purpose? To enable the bogus gov- 
ernment at Valencia to govern Spain un- 
til,foreign aid has been withdrawn, when 
it would be immediately overthrown by 
another popular rising. The British peo- 
ple, once they know the position, will 
never tolerate a British blockade. 


Majority are Nationalists 

NCE we get the Spanish story right, 

the diplomatic problems which 
seem so grave vanish. The problems 
have their origin in propaganda, not in 
reality. Europe is not faced with an 
Italian army conquering Spain, but with 
a solid, compact and disciplined majority 
of the Spanish people insisting first of 
all on their own right to govern them- 
selves, and secondly on their duty to 
rescue the rest of Spain from criminal 
misrule. This solid majority of Span- 
iards took their stand before any foreign 
intervention was thought of. But for 
foreign intervention on the other side, 
they would have taken Madrid last 
December and the war would have been 
over. Faced with that intervention, the 
campaign became inevitably a long one. 
The available Spanish man power had 
to be trained and equipped. Munition 
factories had to be established. The dis- 
sident Basques in Viscaya, on the flanks 
of the Nationalist army, had to be sub- 
dued. 

When it was clear that the discipline 
and enthusiasm of Nationalist Spain was 
equal to the task, Valencia gave up all 
hope of a military victory and startled 
the world with stories of vast foreign 
armies, foreign aeroplanes and foreign 
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guns—all items which had figured in her 
own communiqués earlier in the war. 
The numbers of all these swelled fan- 
tastically. Today many English and 
American people really believe that the 
Spanish war is an Italian war. That is 
why many want General Franco to lose. 
But there is not a grain of truth in this 
picture insofar as it presents Italy as 
the deciding factor. The only decisive in- 
tervention in this war was the interven- 
tion which saved Madrid last December 
and turned a coup d’état into a cam- 
paign. 

To conceal this fundamental fact is 
the main object of Valencia’s propa- 
ganda. The Spanish people, beaten to 
their knees by Fascist brutality, must be 
saved by the free peoples of Europe, led, 
presumably, by Moscow. To counter this 
propaganda is the urgent duty of all 
Christian and peace-loving peoples. It 
will not be countered by quotations from 
this or that partisan of the Nationalist 
government, nor yet by abusing the 
leaders of Valencia, but by spreading a 
reasoned knowledge of the historical 
facts, and forcing those who by non- 
intervention mean intervention to de- 
clare themselves openly. 

The argument then comes on to an- 
other plane. Is it for the good of Europe 
and the world’s peace that the Spanish 
majority should triumph over the Span- 
ish minority ? Would it not be better to 
enforce a compromise? Is it not a fact 
that Spain has been long misgoverned, 
and the poor oppressed? Are not the 
millionaires and the landlords the real 
power behind Salamanca? Will they not 
use their victory to re-assert themselves ? 
Is not this a class war, and should not 
the Anglo-Saxon democracies back the 
people’s side? 


Conditions in Spain 

HIS argument is little more hon- 

est than the one which represented 
the Nationalist movement as a military 
rebellion. That the rich object to the 
theft of their property and the destruc- 
tion of their houses by the mobs of 
Madrid and Barcelona is obvious. They 
could hardly be expected to do other- 
wise, but the dialectical division of Spain 
into rich and poor has no more validity 
than such a dichotomy, applied to 
American politics. 

The very rich in Spain were few; far 
fewer than in the great democracies of 
France, England and America. It is 
necessary, if we are to credit this hand- 
ful of rich men with the real power in 
Nationalist Spain either to suppose that 
they enjoyed the overwhelming affection 
and loyalty of a majority of the Spanish 
people, or to fall back on the disproved 
allegation that Nationalist Spain con- 
sists of twelve million liberals and so- 
cialists held down by foreign mer- 
cenaries. In other words, we are always 
in this argument driven back to the same 


necessary lie about the origin of the con- 
flict. The ideological argument of the 
frank interventionists is just as ridic- 
ulous, in the light of the facts, as the 
argument of the non-interventionists 
who say that they only want to let the 
Spanish people settle the issue for them- 
selves. 

The Spanish Nationalist movement 
was not only a popular as opposed to a 
military revolt; it was an anti-political 
movement directed consciously and 
openly against the Spanish politicians of 
all labels and classes. It was pre-emi- 
nently a revolt against incompetence of 
a criminal degree. Its justification can 
be easily proved by comparing conditions 
as witnessed by neutral observers in 
Madrid and Barcelona—and in Catalonia, 
at least, the “legal and constitutional” 
government has been able to carry on 
the pre-war traditions of Spanish liberal 
politics uninterrupted by enemy action— 
with conditions in Seville, Burgos and 
Salamanca, where pre-war politicians of 
the Right, equally with those of the Left, 
are allowed no say in the conduct of af- 
fairs. 

No one supposes that Prieto and Los 
Rios like loot and murder and anarchy. 
They are politicians of the ordinary pro- 
fessional type, sadly missing the life of 
the cosmopolitan hotels and first class 
restaurants to which they are accus- 
tomed. Their crime is that they are un- 
able to govern and unwilling to abdicate. 
The Spanish people, in July, 1936, were 
in revolt not against a policy but against 
the absence of a policy, not against gov- 
ernment, but against the absence of 
government. 

Many who were not Communists 
threw in their lot with the Communists 
feeling that even dictatorship on the 
Russian model was preferable to the 
sordid and disgraceful anarchy which 
prevailed. Many more, and over the 
greater part of Spain, who had called 
themselves Liberals or Constitutionalists 
or even Socialists, threw in their lot with 
the non-political leaders of the revolt. 
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Today there are not ten per cent of 
Spaniards, even in Madrid, who do not 
pray for the success of General Franco. 
Madrid was Red; it is Red no longer. 
Even Barcelona, the home of the an- 
archist movement, is weary to the point 
of death of the pillage and ruin. 


Old and New Spain 

HE Old Spain, and the New. That is 

the contrast, and what a shocking 
contrast it is! The idea that the New 
Spain is going to submit on any terms to 
the government of the old gang of Span- 
ish politicians and watch its proud and 
noble cities reverting to ruin and gang 
law, is just a piece of political imbecility. 
To wish that it should do so is the sheer- 
est moral obliquity. To force it to do so 
would be a crime so shocking that those 
guilty of it would cease to share in the 
leadership of our common civilization. 

The social policy of the Nationalist 
Government, so far from being what is 
called “reactionary,” is advanced and 
wholly sound. But the war in Spain is 
not and has never been a war of ideo- 
logues. It is a war for the most ele- 
mentary decencies of civilization, a war 
against murder and sacrilege and an- 
archy. Its issue, under Providence, is 
certain, failing foreign intervention. 
And, putting all morality, all decency 
even, on one side, let us remember this. 
Assuming that, at the price of a Euro- 
pean war, Prieto, Los Rios, Negrin and 
Caballero could be forcibly installed as 
the government of all Spain, what would 
be the result? 

We know, because we have seen it. 
It would be a return to anarchy and 
murder and a fresh revolt of the Span- 
ish people within six months. It would 
take a permanent garrison of two hun- 
dred thousand Russian troops to keep 
these incompetents in office, and to keep 
such a force in Western Europe would 
involve the destruction of everything 
which we know as civilization. No free 
and Christian people would stand by and 
watch such an iniquity. 


PRISONERS OF WAR MARCHING THROUGH THE STREETS 
OF BILBAO AFTER ITS CAPTURE 








The A. M. A. and Contraception 


A Close Analysis of the Facts Reveals That In Spite of Denials the A.M. A. 
Accepted Contraceptive Birth Control as a Legitimate Part of Medical Practice 


Contraception a Remedy! 
seems to have gone 


HH. ANITY 
mad; the world gives all the ap- 


pearance of a mad-house; and the worst 


of the matter is that the inmates are 





hell-bent for self-destruction. A frenzy 
for race-suicide has seized upon man- 
kind. One would think that men were 
pests like the Japanese beetle or the 
brown-tail moth to be destroyed at all 
cost. Nations are multiplying most in- 
tricate, delicate and effective instruments 
for the sole purpose of human destruc- 
ti n masse. 

War clouds lower black and threaten- 
ing over world horizons. As an antidote 


ir there is suggested, with increas- 

ing propaganda, contraception, far more 
ily than any war in its destructive 
effects on humanity. Man is aroused by 
the high rate of maternal mortality. The 
remedy proposed is again contraception 
hich will certainly, if effective, do 

y with the deaths of mothers in 
ldbirth by doing away with the child- 
| of the race. We are just emerging 
the depths of a world-wide eco- 
ic depression. Men are determined 

! re shall never be another such. 
What is the 


remedy proposed? Still 

again contraception which in its ultimate 
analysis will do away with economic de- 
ns by doing away with economic 
Populations in the whole western 


ld are falling like plummets. Mothers 
ire not even reproducing themselves; 
humanity seems to have lost its neces- 
sary fertility for survival. In 1954, 
according to Sir Josiah Stamp, the pop- 
ulation of England will be decreased by 
5,000,000, equivalent to the destruction 
[ the present London. By that time the 
iber of children in England will be 








hz | and the number of people between 
the ages of 15 and 45 will be reduced 
by one quarter. 

Dr. Enid Charles has shown that if 


fertility and mortality remain indefinitely 
their present level, the population of 
England and Wales will be reduced to 
-half its present size a hundred years 
ni hat is, in the time of two life- 
ans. By then it would be declining at 
» rate of 25 per cent per generation, 
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and would be reduced to one-fifth its 
present size two hundred years hence. 
The declining fertility of England is 
typical of that of other western nations 
including the United States. 

The joyous apostles of the suicide of 
humanity are increasing the tempo of 
their dance of death as they are more 
and more insistent on their programs of 
abortion, sterilization, euthanasia. Sui- 
cide is an escape mechanism frequently 
used by the insane. Truly it would seem 
that humanity is in an insane asylum and 
madly bent on self-destruction. 

This was for some the inspiring pic- 
ture of the world on the day of June 8th, 
1937, when the House of Delegates of 
the American Medical Association, in 
annual convention assembled at Atlantic 
City, accepted as a legitimate part of 
medical practice, contraceptive birth 
control. This action, representing the 
high-tide of their propaganda, was re- 
ceived with hilarious joy by race-suicide 
agitators. It likewise caused dismay in 
conservative medical quarters, Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike. 

Sixteen days after the press reports 
were out, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, declared that mis- 
understanding had been created by the 
press reports of the American Medical 
Association action. The Convention at 
Atlantic City was in session days after 
the press reports of its contraceptive 
decisions were given to the world. No 
denial was made then oi the accuracy of 
the reports and that denial was de- 
manded by every claim of morality in an 
action so unfavorable to morality. 


Truth of Press Reports 
CHALLENGED at*Atlantic City a 
doctor high in the councils of the 

American Medical Association to make 
such denial of the interpretation put upon 
its action by the press. Nothing was 
done. The action of the American 
Medical Association was one individual 
thing and the press is a very multiple 
and diverse thing, ranging in com- 
plexion from the journal of deep-dyed 
red through that of the yellow and pink 
variety to that of the sombre black of 
conservatism. I am prepared to defend 
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the proposition that a large section of 
the press did give a very accurate pic- 
ture of what happened at Atlantic 
City. 

The Vew York Times account was as- 
tonishingly accurate. I have checked up 
that account with the official proceedings 
as they appeared in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association of June 
26. William A. Lawrence, the writer, 
gave in quotation marks, with a few 
minor exceptions, the full report of the 
Committee to study contraceptive prac- 
tices and related problems. The recom- 
mendations of this committee were 
accepted “with slight modifications” by 
the reference committee and through it 
accepted by the House of Delegates. It 
was this report I used in my statement 
to the press. 

I maintain that the New York World 
Telegram, commenting editorially on the 
affair, stated quite accurately, though 
conservatively, what the American 
Medical Association actually did: “It 
has brought the scientific practice of 
birth control within the canon of ortho- 
dox medical work and laid plans for 
studying birth control and training the 
physician in its use.” 


What Actually Happened 

OW let us make no mistake about 

this. It is of paramount importance 
for the Church that both the Catholic 
laity, including the medical profession, 
and the clergy should understand what 
happened at Atlantic City. To fool our- 
selves on this or to let ourselves be 
fooled by others who are themselves de- 
ceived would not only work against a 
united Catholic front but militate against 
proposals which are rapidly being 
worked out under very high ecclesias- 
tical approval to meet the further ad- 
vance of paganism along these lines with 
a more consistent opposition. 

Some Catholic physicians have been 
interpreting and by their interpretation 
have minimized what actually happened. 
What actually happened with regard to 
contraception at Atlantic City is con- 
tained in the official reports of the two 
committees which dealt with the matter, 
as printed in the Journal of the Ameri- 
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can Medical Association for June 26th, 
1937. 

Be it noted that the report of the com- 
mittee on contraceptives with its recom- 
mendations was referred to a reference 
committee through which its recom- 
mendations, with slight modifications, 
plus a recommendation of the reference 
committee itself, were presented to the 
House of Delegates and accepted by 
them. Be it further noted that to under- 
stand the revolutionary step taken by the 
contraceptive committee, it is necessary 
to compare its report with the one de- 
livered last year at Kansas City, which 
roused, I am told, considerable ire in 
birth control sources. And finally one 
should bear in mind that the recom- 
mendations adopted must be studied for 
their full significance in the light of the 
committe report upon which they were 
based. The recommendations presumably 
would have no meaning except as im- 
plementing the findings of the commit- 
tee. The report of those findings occu- 
pies equivalently one whole page of the 
Journal. 


Physicians’ Legal Rights 

HE first recommendation of the Com- 

mittee on contraception was: “That 
the American Medical Association take 
such action as may be necessary to make 
clear to physicians their legal rights in 
relation to the use of contraceptives.” 
The Reference Committee modified this 
recommendation by adding the follow- 
ing phrase “emphasizing the fact that 
all considerations in this report on the 
subject of the prevention of conception 
have their application only in conditions 
arising in the relation of physician and 
patient.” 

The recommendation so modified was 
adopted by the House of Delegates. In 
other words, in his treatment of his pa- 
tient, the physician may use his legal 
rights with regard to contraception and 
the Association in instructing him in 
these rights admits contraception as a 
legitimate part of medical practice and 
hence within the code of so-called 
medical ethics. 


Let us now examine this recommenda- 
tion in the light of the committee report 
on which it is based. Therein we read: 
“Information concerning contraception 
is admittedly available to persons in 
favorable economic circumstances. There 
appears to be no law to prevent phy- 
sicians who work in dispensaries from 
furnishing patients there with any in- 
formation that may lawfully be furnished 
to patients in any other group. Jn all 
cases, the legal justification is the 
medical need of the patient.” (Italics 
mine. ) 

I am reminded by the language of this 
section of the report of what has been 
frequently the cry of the promoters of 
birth control, that the poor should have 


access to those conception-preventing 
methods which have so long been avail- 
able to the so-called desirable classes. 
The medical need which is, according 
to the report, the legal justification of 
the process of contraception is capable 
of an interpretation that will cover al- 
most any case. That medical need will be 
so interpreted with increasing laxity, I 
am prepared to show. 

Suppose a patient discloses the fact 
that he or she is disturbed by an anxiety 
neurosis lest a drain be put upon slender 
economic resources by the advent of an- 
other child or a first child. What then? 
Dr. Mastner, medical adviser to the 
American Birth Control League, has 
said that there are three hundred birth 
control clinics in this country today 
operating under medical supervision. 
These clinics, if licensed legally to treat 
the sick, under the strictest interpreta- 
tion of this and the fourth recommenda- 
tion, can be brought within the condi- 
tion laid down for the practice of birth 
control by the action of the American 
Medical Association. If the adoption of 
this recommendation plus the fourth, 
which I will mention later, is not the 
admission of contraception as a legiti- 
mate part of medical practice, and if by 
the objective wording of the recommen- 
dation the physician cannot now without 
violating so-called medical ethics ally 
himself with those who have been and 
are the executioners and grave diggers 
of the nation, then words have lost 
their objective meaning. 

The second recommendation of the 
Contraceptive Committee which was ac- 
cepted by the Reference Committee and 
through it adopted by the House of 
Delegates reads as follows: “That the 
American Medical Association under- 
take the investigation of materials, de- 
vices, and methods recommended or em- 
ployed for the prevention of conception, 
with a view to determining physiologic, 
chemical and biologic properties and 
effects, and that the results of such in- 
vestigations be published for the infor- 
mation of the medical profession.” 


Contraception Admitted 
HIS recommendation must be studied 
in the light of another passage in the 
report of the committee. “In view of the 
frequent occurrence of medical indica- 
tions for the prevention of conception, 
and in view of the medical complications 
that arise from ill-advised contraceptive 
practice resorted to by women on their 
own initiative and without medical ad- 
vice, which call for medical care, medical 
students should, in the opinion of your 
committee, be instructed fully concerning 
fertility and sterility and be taught the 
clinical considerations and therapeutic 
application of contraceptive methods.” 

Also consider this from the committee 
report: “The intelligent, voluntary spac- 
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ing of pregnancies may be desirable for 
the health and general well-being of 
mothers and children.” 


This second recommendation of the 
committee in the light of the text of the 
report on which it is based is certainly 
an admission into medical practice of 
contraception. If these words mean any- 
thing they mean that, instead of leaving 
women to their own and possibly harm- 
ful devices for the prevention of concep- 
tion, the medical student is to be in- 
structed in proper methods of contracep- 
tion according to clinical considerations, 
amongst which may be voluntary spac- 
ing of pregnancies, so that he may be 
prepared to aid and abet the purposes of 
such women. 

If this does not allow the practitioner 
within the realm of so-called medical 
ethics to align himself with the profes- 
sional birth-controllers, the social execu- 
tioners and the grave-diggers of the na- 
tion, what is its import? There is a seri- 
ous and dangerous catch in this recom- 
mendation which I hope to point out 
later. In the meantime let me just re- 
mark that the results of the investiga- 
tions of the relative efficacy of contra- 
ceptives will never be kept within the 
ranks of the profession and will be a 
further help to the propaganda of those 
who are bent on the suicide of the race. 

As we go on there does not seem much 
left of the argument of those who claim 
that the action of the American Medical 
Association at Atlantic City was mis- 
interpreted. It begins to look as if it 
were interpreted with marvelous ac- 
curacy, if not in accordance with the in- 
tentions of the gentlemen who drew it 
up, at least with the objective meaning 
of the words. 


In Medical Schools 


HE third recommendation of the 

Contraceptive Committee, accepted by 
the Reference Committee and adopted 
by the House of Delegates was as 
follows: “That the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association be requested 
to promote thorough instruction in our 
medical schools with respect to the 
various factors pertaining to fertility 
and sterility due attention being paid to 
their positive as well as their negative 
aspects.” This recommendation is the 
logical sequel to the first and second 
recommendations as we have sought for 
their interpretation in the original com- 
mittee report. 


To these recommendations the Re- 
ference Committee added a fourth, based 
partially on the wording of the report of 
the contraceptive committee _ itself: 
“Your reference committee further rec- 
ommends that information and advice 
concerning the prevention of conception 
given in dispensaries, clinics and similar 
establishments should be given only in 
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such dispensaries, clinics and similar 
establishments legally licensed to treat 
the sick and under medical control.” 

By this resolution the picture is com- 
plete. Physicians are to be instructed in 
their legal rights with regard to con- 
traception; there is to be an investiga- 
tion of the various contraceptives as a 
“logical part of the activities of the as- 
sociation in the field of therapeutic re- 
search,” physicians are to be educated in 
the medical indicatiens for and the 
therapeutic application of contraceptive; 
und all information and advice with re- 
gard to contraceptives is only to be 
given in places under medical control 
and licensed for the treatment of the 
sick, 

In the light of this examination of of- 
ficial documents according to the objec- 
tive meaning of words, it is not only the 
height of naiveté but it is the sheerest 
folly, in the midst of our fight with an 
increasingly pagan ideology, to minimize 
or to pooh-pooh, I know not in what 
interest, the vibrant actualities of the 
complete reverse since Kansas City of 
the American Medical Association with 
regard to contraception. Not only has 
the American Medical Association in 
its resolutions, given medical approval 
to contraception but by those same reso- 
lutions it has de facto assumed control 
of the birth control movement and in 
such a way that the sociological ends of 
the crusading birth controllers may be 
attained. 

Such sociological ends may be sought 
by any member of the medical profes- 
sion, who may find it possible to attain 
a legal right by a declaration of medical 

-d. That many of them will do so 
eds no proof. The New York Medical 
Week, that the decision of the 
American Medical Association is in line 
with sociological opinion, that it is a 
recognition of present-day realities, that 
it is, to the great majority of medical 
practitioners, reassuring as an indication 
of the profession’s willingness to march 
with the times. 


nee 


Says 


Catholic Practitioners 

Le \T leaves the Catholic practitioner 

out in the cold. Yet it was this 
editorial which was cited by a Catholic 
physician to prove that the interpreta- 
tion put on the Atlantic City fatality was 
exaggerated. For my part, I am amazed 
how anyone could give the study which 
[ have given textually to this report 
(and I have spent days in its considera- 
tion and in checking up with others my 
conclusions) without seeing clearly that 
it is simply filled with dynamite and is 
in fact revolutionary as far as the 
American Medical Association is con- 
cerned. 

[ have come to the opinion that the 
Contraceptive Committee was trying to 
have its cake and eat it; trying to satisfy 


the radicals and the conservatives. In 
reality it failed dismally in the latter 
purpose though some of the conserva- 
tives, including some Catholic doctors, 
have not realized that as yet. The official 
text of the proceedings as examined in 
the light of cold reason shows that the 
American Medical Association, how- 
ever much it may be to its surprise and 
however much it may have been con- 
trary to its intentions, has legally 
adopted the eternally illegitimate con- 
traceptive baby which was aided in birth 
and survival by so many of its own 
members. The clear light of intellectual 
analysis seems to show that furthermore 
it has assumed responsibility for the con- 
tinued growth and education of this 
howling infant, having given it an air 
of legitimacy under carefully chosen 
verbiage. 


Pagan Ideology 

VERY BODY—the press, the adver- 
tisers, the birth control advocates— 
seems to recognize this, except some con- 
servative Catholic and non-Catholic doc- 
tors. But they will recognize it before 
many moons have passed. According to 
Tide, an advertisers’ magazine, “One of 
the big companies .. . is soon to bring 
out a complete new line of contracep- 
tives, label and advertise them openly as 
such.” According to a New York daily, 
Dr. Hannah Stone, medical director of 
the Birth Control Clinical Research Bu- 
reau said: “This is a great day in 
American history. The aura of 
illegitimacy around contraception now 
will vanish. . . . Now there need be no 
hesitancy by the members of the profes- 

sion in giving out information.” 

I think by now my readers will agree 
with the statement I immediately gave 
to the press when I read in the New 
York Times of what had been done at 
Atlantic City on June 8th. “The action 
of the American Medical Association,” 
I said, “marks a still further advance of 
the popular and pagan ideology with re- 
gard to life in its source and in all its 
phases, which has brought about a world 
situation reconcilable neither with rea- 
son nor common sense. This action is 
closely connected with a long denial of 
a truly living wage and of social justice 
in our present economic order.” 

Then I took a look at the past and the 
present with an eye especially on Europe 
today, where a major and sometimes a 
bloody battle is being fought out in 
many countries between the Christian 
and pagan ideal, and said in my news- 
paper release: “Those who advocate 
contraception with honeyed and humani- 
tarian phraseology have a philosophy 
which in its cynical disregard of human 
life is equivalent to the philosophy which 
accounts for the massacres of history.” 
Then I took a look into the future, start- 
ing from my knowledge of those who 
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hold this philosophy and declared: 
“Immoral and unscientific sterilization 
and perhaps euthanasia for mental de- 
ficients and the insane are further steps 
in the program of this philosophy which 
would reduce human existence to the 
level of irrational animals.” 


How this revolutionary change in the 
official attitude of the American Medical 
Association was brought about is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. But I suspect that 
terrific heat must have been applied to 
the committee after the Kansas City 
report of last year, which aroused the 
ire of the birth controllers. I am sup- 
ported in this surmise by the following 
words of the committee report of this 
year: “Since the first report of the com- 
mittee was submitted, the committee has 
received communications from the vari- 
ous organizations interested in the sub- 
ject, which will be presented to the 
house of delegates.” 


I presume that the bulk of these com- 
munications were in favor of birth con- 
trol, because the first report of the com- 
mittee was, in general, satisfactory to 
those who are looked upon as conserva- 
tives. The general nature of these com- 
munications may be surmised, I fancy, 
from a resolution of the Committee on 
Contraception of the American Neuro- 
logical Association which was presented 
to the American Medical Association 
committee at Atlantic City. 


Neurological Association 

TATING that a decision of the 

United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has handed down to the profession 
a Bill of Rights with regard to contra- 
ception, it continues: “Resolved, that the 
American Neurological Association urge 
the American Medical Association again 
to consider seriously the inroads that 
are being made on the prestige of or- 
ganized medicine by the rapid advance 
of popular thought in the matter of so- 
cial medical science as evinced by the 
success of lay organizations in carrying 
out their program for greater medical 
freedom in the matter of contraception. 
It has come to the pass at which the 
road for medical advance is blazed by 
laymen assisted by the law. Unless or- 
ganized medicine is directed by far-see- 
ing and free-thinking leaders, untram- 
meled by the aged and antiquated fetters 
of sophism, it will most certainly come 
to pass that organized medicine will in 
the not distant future come entirely 
under the control of lay and legal ad- ° 
ministration assisted by their political 
allies. 

“The American Medical Association 
is further urged to take up at once the 
matter of the proper teaching of contra- 
ception at the medical schools and the 
organization of medically supervised 
contraceptive clinics in hospitals. The 
time has passed for discussion.” 
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The Baroness Catherine de Hueck 
has had many years of experience in 
social and religious work since she 
was driven from Russia by the Com- 
munist Revolution. At present she is 
traveling through Europe for the pur- 
pose of observing Catholic social 
action. She will carry her search into 
the alleys and by-ways of the great 
cities, to the workers and the poor, 
to Communist centres and to head- 
quarters of Catholic Action. In the 
seething cauldron that is post-war 
and post-depression Europe, she will 
find much to report. The results of 
her research will be found in articles 
appearing exclusively in THe Sicn. 


The World 
For Christ 


By Catherine de Hueck 


A Conversation 

ROM the train window as we travel from Ostend to 

Brussels can be seen a fast-moving panorama of red-tiled 
roofs, of high, slender church spires, alternating with green 
fields and peaceful cottages. My attention is diverted from 
it by a gay peal of laughter from two other occupants of the 
compartment. They are young German girls coming home 
from England. Neither is over twenty years old. There is 
another of the same age, with a tired, sorrowful face. She 
takes no part in the conversation but looks out of the win- 
dow, showing only the clear-cut profile of her cameo-like 
face. 

The conversation turns on the money and magazines which 
my two young traveling companions will have to surrender 
at the German frontier, for Hitler’s government does not 
allow foreign publications to enter. Nor is any German sub- 
ject allowed to bring in more than twenty-five cents of 
foreign currency. The question of magazines is soon settled. 
They give them to me. The money is still discussed, until 
finally the conversation becomes more general. 





INSPIRED BY AN IDEAL AND UNDER PROPER LEADERSHIP 
YOUTH WILL ATTAIN THE MOST RUGGED HEIGHTS, 


Smilingly they answer my many questions. . . . No, Ger- 
many is not at all unhappy under Hitler. On the contrary, 
he is the savior of the country. All they wish is that other 
nations leave them alone to work out their destiny as they 
see fit. : 

One wants to be a journalist. It will be hard with so little 
to write about, for the press is severely censored, but then 
one can always write about-love and life. 

So the chatter goes on, inconsequent and happy—until 
inadvertently I ask a question about the Catholics and Jews. 
At once the happy young faces cloud over. Chins take on a 
firmer line. Harder is the expression of the blue eyes. 

Catholics are a menace, because they are, as it were, a 
State within the State, with international affiliations through 
Rome. They are consciously or unconsciously the best allies 
of Communism, because they divide the allegiance and unity 
of the German people. 

But the Jews are worse. They have been strangling the 
very life of Germany for centuries; they controlled her 
press, her finances, and even her government. They were the 
instigators of all evil. They should be shot like dogs, deported, 
exiled, deprived of all rights of citizenship. 

Marry a Jew? What horror! It is a heinous offense today 
even to be seen on the street with one, or to receive one 
into one’s home. No, they are the pariahs of the world. A 
creed of hate, that had already had time to permeate young 
hearts and soil young souls. 

The silent young girl near the window remained quiet 
through the whole conversation. The other two now turned 








firmation of their statements. Proudly she jdifted her white 
face and like rears her words fell at our feet and remained 
there, shining and clear. “What can I say? I am a Jewess, 


and you have crucified me and mine.” 
\ great silence settled in the compartment, a silence of 
tragedy and shame, of admiration and pity... . It was broken 
. the loud, strident voice of the conductor, calling: “Britx- 
elles, tout le monde descend.” The spell was broken. 
[ left, but before I did I kissed the hand of the young 
Jewish girl, thinking of another who once had stood beneath 
1 Cross. Bewildered, the two young German girls stared 


at me 


Young Workers Guild 

y! )UTH—the greatest joy and the greatest sorrow of our 

modern world. Courageous, eager youth—ready for life, 
love and work—stands anew each year on the threshold of 
life. Then, because the world has forgotten Christ and His 
teachings, we see youth a few years later, idle and discour- 
aged, a prey to all the “isms” that are disintegrating our 
already chaotic world. Quo vadis? Whither art thou going, 
youth ? 

Into the abyss, if it is not given sane, vital leadership which 
will bring it back to faith, give it hope, and arm it with 
charity and justice—all sparks of the fire of the Holy Ghost, 
which will help it to rebuild this old world of ours on the 
‘ternally new principles of Christ. Such leadership has 
already come from many quarters, but nowhere is it so clear- 
cut and powerful as in Belgium, where it started with the 
youth that needed it most—the working youth—and from 
them penetrated to all Belgian youth. 

In the midst of Brussels’ narrow, cobbled and winding 
streets, her gorgeous palaces and beautiiul parks, as well. as 
her dark alleys and lanes filled with squalor and poverty, 
stands a new, great, modern building, surmounted by a tre- 
mendous: figure of a working youth, with his arms extended 
to heaven, holding a shield. It is the headquarters of the 
famous J.O.C., the Jocists or Young Workers’ Guild. 

[t is a structure built not only of stones, but of sacrifice 
and pain, of holy dreams and visions. Faith and courage 
cemented each stone until the whole has become a tribute 
to Christ the Worker. 

Started by a zealous priest and four young people, today 
it numbers 300,000. The atmosphere of the whole place is 
friendly and smiling. Large windows let in the sunshine from 
all sides. Roof terraces with gay chairs and tables afford a 
breath of fresh air to tired youngsters, after the grime and 
smoke of the factory. Spacious meeting rooms invite gather- 
ings of all kinds. 

The two lower floors are restaurants where members and 

general public can secure fresh, wholesome meals 
amazing quantity for a reasonable price. Libraries and 
reading rooms, up-to-date and well stocked, are continually 
patronized. Last, but not least, for it is the real centre of the 

hole place, comes the gracious, liturgically austere, chapel 
icated to Christ the Worker. 

[t is impossible to realize the spirit of the place without 

ing personally seen it and been present at the Young 

rs’ meetings, which always begin with a stirring 

prayer to Christ the Worker. For the J.O.C. is more than 

n organization. It is an organism, a quality of life which 
seen to be understood. 

Here reigns a spirit which takes as its motto: “The world 

Christ, through Catholic Action.” Who can gauge the 

ngth of a movement which has power to gather its ad- 

ts after a long hard day in the factory, for five evening 

ngs a week, continual study days, two retreats a year, 

| week and numerous days of recollection, daily Mass 

and daily Communion, and sends them forth into a harsh, 

materialistic world, to conquer it for Christ. 
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Liturgy and Social Action 

HE world is very ill, in spite of the fact that close by lies 

a remedy that can make it whole. But the world seeks 
here and there a thousand palliatives that only make it worse. 
Even the faithful seem to neglect the remedy, or, at least, 
apply it haphazardly and with little understanding. 

It is the Liturgy of which we speak—the Liturgy, the centre 
and crowning point of glory of the Mystical Body of Christ, 
which is the Church. Yet it is slowly coming into its own. 
Catholics are beginning to realize that it is through the 
Liturgy that they will arrive at Christian Sociology. 

We were convinced of that when we attended the Liturgical 
Congress at Mons, Belgium. From all sides came delegates. 
They simply poured into this city of Gothic churches, shady 
squares and quaint streets. The Congress opened with Solemn 
High Mass. Instead of the choir, the congregation sang the 
responses in the severely beautiful and measured tones of 
Gregorian Chant. That morning it was easy to think of 
Paradise. 

For three days the sessions went on. A day for men, a day 
for women, a day for youth—and a special session for priests. 
Many questions were discussed, for the theme of the Con- 
gress was the vital one of the Liturgy and its role in Catholic 
social action. Like a golden thread in a beautiful pattern 
came the thought—daily Mass and Communion are the cor- 
ner-stone of all Catholic apostolic social action. A laity that 
understands, loves and participates in the Mass is an apos- 
tolic laity. A clergy that reverently and liturgically says 
Mass and teaches its laity the full significance thereof 
builds on the solid, immutable foundation that is Christ. 

Daily Mass and Communion make the Christian strong 
with the strength of the Body and Blood of Christ. Full 
participation in the whole life of the Church brings home 
to him his membership in the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
makes natural the overflow of that realization into practical 
daily life. This overflow, once properly organized, will be- 
come Christian Sociology, and the corner-stone of the new 
Social Order which all Catholics are called upon to build 
through a personal Christian Revolution which starts with 
oneself, and which branches out into a ceaseless apostolate 
of Catholic Action. 

Such were some of the thoughts given to the delegates to 
take back to factories, offices and homes, whether poor or 
wealthy. Each thought was a spark of that fire of the Holy 
Ghost which alone can regenerate mankind and heal com- 
pletely its deep and killing wounds. 


At Louvain 

“> OLLEGE Americain? Non, je ne sais pas. Yes—down 

the next street, up the next, to the right; no, to the 
left.” Such were the confusing directions given to us when 
we tried patiently to find the American College in Louvain. 
At last, after long wanderings through medieval streets, with 
unexpected beautiful vistas of the whole city, we arrived at a 
plain building with a spacious court and large mysterious 
corridors and passages. 

Father Leven greeted us like long-lost friends. We were 
a little bit of America lost in the heart of medieval Belgium. 
Soon surrounded by many students, we were interrupting 
each other, giving the latest news, comparing notes. It was 
unanimously agreed that coffee with chicory should be given 
as a Lenten penance of great potency. But soon all were 
deeply engrossed in Catholic Action. How much there is to 
do at home, how much to learn from Belgium. What need 
there is for action. 

As we sat there and listened to the young clear voices of 
our future priests, and saw their faces so earnest, and shining 
with that great fire of God’s grace and love, we realized that 
there is the hope of Catholic America, as it always has been 
—our priests. In their holy hands they hold our souls. God 
help them! 
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One Convict to Ancther 


An Inspiring Commentary on One of Christ's Seven Words From the Cross 


A CHRISTIAN should find his 
greatest inspiration in Christ. This is 
equivalent to saying that a Christian 
should be a Christian. 

If a statement like this seems to mean 
nothing, it is because the word Chris- 
tian can mean two entirely different 
things. It can stand for a group of 
people who have come of Christian 
stock and classify themselves as Chris- 
tians, but who have no more fealty to 
Christ than they have to Mohammed. 
Or it can stand for another group who 
in reason are the only ones entitled to 
use it. This other group consists of 
those in whom the ideals of Christ are 
the active principle of their lives. What 
Christ said and did means something 
to them. His life conveys a message 
which reveals what He thought of 
human affairs and how He wanted 
human affairs conducted. To them He 
is not a good but bothersome fanatic 
who is to be soothed and silenced by 
adopting the name of Christian and then 
forgetting the Christ—a prophet of the 
temple but not of the forum, a genial 
and respectable dreamer who never 
anticipated sit-down strikes or non-in- 
terference committees or medical repeal 
of the law of God. 

This, however, is exactly the position 
in which a great many Christians are. 
They are ignorant even of the simple 
gospel record of Christ’s life. And when 
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they do happen to come face to face 
with the Christ of the Gospels in their 
reading, they discover a wholesomeness 
and adequacy in His teaching which 
they can find from no other source. 

It sounds strange to say that Christ 
could come as a surprise to a Christian. 
But, in a sense, this can be true of even 
the best Christians. Christ was neces- 
sarily a profound character. He preached 
a doctrine as broad as the world and 
longer than time. One could never come 
to the end of an effort to match the 
figure of Christ and His ductrine with 
the background of modern life and 
present-day problems. But anyone who 
really deserves the name Christian 
should in his own way make the effort. 
The Gospels are available. All one need 
do is read them in a spirit of faith. To 
improve one’s Christian consciousness 
no method can adequately substitute for 
personal contact with Christ and His 
ideas, insofar as such contact is pos- 
sible. 

A few words from St. Luke, relative 
to a man who knew Christ only for a 
few hours, suggest the refinement of 
soul and the eventual profit in merit and 
reward which follow such an experience. 
“This day thou shalt be with Me in 
paradise.” 

Four interesting facts make this short 
sentence tell a very impressive story. 

The first fact is that the one who 
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spoke was God. At the moment we find 
Him in the odd position of a man nailed 
to a cross, and for the odd reason that 
the justice of His time had managed to 
get Him convicted of a crime which 
could be stretched to admit of such a 
sentence. If human justice never before 
had proof of its own limitations, it 
would never lack for proof thereafter ; 
for in this instance it made a case of 
the absurd proposition that Almighty 
God was a bad man. 

But the course of human justice and 
the strength of the public opinion which 
had been artificially raised against Him 
could not change the fact that He was 
God. Truth does not depend upon any- 
one’s ability to see it. Although Christ 
was actually hanging on the cross, He 
was the one who had most to do with 
that fact. He threw Himself into the 
arms of His captors after demonstrat- 
ing that He could throw them on their 
faces. He refused to argue His case be- 
fore His judges, though His history 
reveals that He was never bested in 
an argument. Observers would have said 
that He obeyed during the torturing 
drama of His execution, but He was 
actually behind the scenes directing this 
affair which men thought they had 
pretty well in hand. He had grown the 
tree for His own cross. He blew the 
fire that fused the nails, and by the 
strength which He imparted to human 
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arms, He may be said to have trans- 
fixed His own hands and feet and 
hoisted the cross erect. 

Christ was God, on earth or in 
or wherever He might be. His 
word was valid on earth and in heaven. 
He who opens the door through which 
our souls pass from nothingness into 
life can open that other door which 
leads from life back to God. This is 
what He did when He spoke to the 
on the cross beside Him and said: 
lis day thou shalt be with Me in 
paradise = 

lhe second fact is that the one to 
whom Christ spoke was a criminal. The 
full amount of his guilt we do not know. 
We are told in the Gospels that he was 
a malefactor, and more specifically, that 
he was a robber. We know also—for we 
are told—that he had a consciousness 
of his own guilt. He had tried to silence 
the blasphemies which his companion 
robber was hurling at Christ with the 
words: “We receive the just reward of 
our deeds; but this man has done no 
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Evidently no alienist was there to sell 


his science for a fee and claim that the 
lan was innocent but insane. Those 
‘re more straightforward days when 
people believed that a sane man could 


guiltily become a menace to society and 
could justly be removed from society by 
execution. In those days a man was still 
considered to be responsible for his own 
actions even though he might have been 
born in a slum or might have had an 


father. Blame was _ laid 
\ it ordinarily belongs—on the 
criminal, not on his environment or 
his heredity. Mankind had not yet dis- 
covered: that perverted brand of equity 
which is so popular today and which 
visits the sins of children upon their 
parents, or that special communistic 
variety which visits a man’s sins on his 
whole family. 
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1. man whom Christ spoke to was 
1 Criminal, guilty in his own right 
and taking his own punishment. There 
would be no point in making him 
out to be a misunderstood saint. He had 
been guilty of thievery, which is an un- 
ethical act and which, by whatever fancy 
name it may be called or however 
politely or even legally it may be done, 
labels a person a bad man. 

Evidently this man’s thievery was 
something graver than the petty kind, 
since it was considered serious enough 
to merit the death of crucifixion. Now 
he was come to the end of what can 
be thought of only as a wasted life: He 
was to die before sundown; and his 
death was to be hastened by the brutal 
method of breaking his legs. A verdict 
of frustration was about to be written 
over his entire career. And it would 
have been written but for the circum- 
stance that the God beside him turned 








and said: “this day thou shalt be with 
Me in paradise.” 

The third fact is that Christ promised 
this thief paradise. Paradise, that is, the 
goal which every man is_ hunting 
whether he knows it or not. It is the 
country where fulfillment blossoms for 
every aspiration of the soul; and its 
climate of abundance and security is 
the only climate where the soul of man 
can rest and soar and lay hold of the 
glory which he feels is his birthright. 
This is what man is restless for as he 
tramps over the earth investing money 
and winning love and fighting wars. He 
is trying to gather into his life enough 
experiences to make him feel that he 


.has reached the happy end of a long 


hard journey and his life is at last com- 
plete. 


EN try various methods to bring 

this enterprise to accomplishment, 
some wise, some unwise, some sinful. 
For instance, this criminal on the cross 
sought it by thievery, which was a mis- 
take. We can imagine him descending 
upon wayfarers carrying with them every 
valuable they had been able to amass 
in their lives. Perhaps many of these 
travelers lived for nothing and dreamed 
of nothing but the fortune they were 
building. That would be their idea of 
heaven; and the act of plundering them 
would be the human tragedy of stealing 
one man’s false heaven to add it to an- 
other man’s heaven just as false. 

But every fictitious paradise goes to 
pieces sometime. Usually it happens 
when death approaches and a man 
knows that he is only a step away from 
the real one. That is a moment when no 
one can find refuge in a fortune or a 
name or in the music of applause which 
has rewarded other days. These things 
are passing into a history which is of 
no avail, except in its moral aspects— 
the good or evil it was turned to. 

What helpful thought could this thief 
lean on now? What good was the money 
he had gained by robbery? Where cculd 
he spend it? Not on the cross—to buy 
the pardon he needed before his illicit 
profit could be of any avail. 

Now—to gain a paradise he must find 
something that would be credit with 
God. The only course left was to put 
the problem up to God. So, he said to 
Christ: “Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy kingdom.” This state- 
ment was equivalent to a rejection of all 
unreal paradises. Let God now do the 
straightening—He Who is the only one 
who can. And what did God do—God 
who was Christ? He said: “this day” 
—before the sun sets and darkness 
comes and men go to sleep—‘thou shalt 
be with Me”—for My suffering too will 
be over and My life filled and finished 
—‘in paradise’—which I worked for 
wisely, and you unwisely. 

The fourth fact is the reason wh 
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Christ made this promise of paradise 
which more than redeemed a_ spoiled 
life. The reason is the mysterious power 
of compensation which God mercifully 
accords to human repentance. 

Repentance is one of those acts of the 
soul which have been progressively 
neglected since the arrival of creedless 
religions. In fact, at the moment its 
nature is extensively misunderstood ; the 
average man’s idea of it makes it out 
to be a most unsavory practice. Basical- 
ly, it requires an acknowledgement of 
personal guilt. A penitent must admit 
that he has let himself down. There is 
no self-flattery in this admission. It is 
not a kind of clucking to oneself over a 
record that is unusual, despite the fact 
that it is only unusually bad—like the 
old-time Western desperado showing off 
the nicks on his pistol-grip, or naughty 
youth telling stories of erotic conquests. 
Penitence goes better with chagrin over 
one’s personal behavior than with self- 
satisfaction about it. 

The point which is slurred over is 
that God has made laws and has the 
power to judge them effectively. Any- 
one who violates these laws becomes a 
debtor to God. If he is reasonable, he 
will turn to God, acknowledge his debt 
and ask a cancellation of it. And he will 
do this in an apologetic way. He has a 
debt to cancel; and it rests with God to 
cancel it. 


E CANNOT appeal to God on the 

basis that God’s laws were not de- 
vised for such a character as he or for 
such special circumstances as his own. 
He cannot claim to have obeyed a higher 
law: one of those higher laws which 
some people invok# because they have 
not the common courage it takes to ob- 
serve the laws of God; one of those 
higher laws which permit a man to be- 
come dishonestly rich because he cannot 
tolerate being honestly poor, or which 
allow him the right to a secret liaison 
when the domestic partnership leaves 
something to be desired. 

The plainer the language used to de- 
fine these higher laws the more they savor 
of the low and earthly. There is nothing 
strong or glorious or decent in them. 
The simple truth is that poor, wayward 
human nature is having one of its worse 
moments. It has fallen below its better 
levels. It has been a faulty executor of 
its own moral capital. 

Certainly we may concede that this 
doomed robber was frank. “We receive 
the just reward of our deeds.” Certainly 
he displayed a most naive humility in 
the indirectness of his apology and the 
parsimony of his request when he said: 
“Lord, remember me when Thou comest 
into Thy kingdom.” And certainly the 
response, which came from the dying 
lips of the One he appealed to, fits with 
all that can be learned of Christ: “this 
day thou shalt be with Me in paradise.” 
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St. John Fisher at Cambridge 


P.rsonaLLy, I had always asso- 
ciated Cambridge University with Eng- 
lish letters—was she not the Alma Mater 
of Wyatt, Spenser, Bacon, Milton, Cra- 
shaw, Dryden, Walpole, Gray, Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Tennyson ?—and 
Oxford, dear “home of lost causes,” with 
English theology. But a visit to the 
former very beautiful college town last 
summer convinced me that in this deli- 
cate rivalry the persistent Catholicity of 
Cambridge is liable to be forgotten. 
Probably nowhere else in England—not 
even in Liverpool—is there a more satis- 
fying and harmonious bit of modern 
Gothic than its parish church of 
Our Lady and the English Mar- 
tyrs, consecrated in 1890. And 
the early conversions of Kenelm 
Digby, Ambrose Phillips deLisle 
and George Spencer (later the 
Passionist Father Ignatius) all 
of Trinity College, prove that the 
Catholic Revival was not only a 
fruit of the Oxford Movement, 
but rather that the hour for the 
Great Return had begun to sound 
all over England. 

The origins of the University 
which grew up around the 
Bridge of the Cam River are 
scarcely less ancient than those 
of the University which clustered 
about the Oxen’s Ford. Father 
MacGillivray, in his admirable 
brochure upon Catholic Cam- 
bridge—to which this article and 
all similar ones must be much 
indebted—discounts the idea that 
it was founded by a group of 
scholars from the Studium Gen- 
erale of Oxford in 1209, but 
points out that the first authentic 
mention of an “organized teach- 
ing body” there dates from early in the 
reign of Henry III. In any case it is 
certain that Peterhouse, the first regular 
college, was founded in 1281 by Hugh 
deBalsham, Bishop of Ely. Michael- 
house, particularly for scholars in Holy 
Orders or intending to study theology, 
followed in 1324; and here, in the year 
1483, there arrived a young Yorkshire 
student destined to spread the aura of 
his sanctity and scholarship over the 
college and University until the end of 
human records. His name was John 
Fisher and he was just about fourteen 
years old—‘“then the usual age for going 
up to the universities,” says Noel Mac- 
donald Wilby, reminding us that this 
turbulent year saw also the murder of 
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the little princes in London Tower and 
all England shaken by the final Wars of 
the Roses. 

In due time the future saint proceeded 
from bachelor to master of arts: and in 
the December of 1491, “Mr. John 
Fisher, M.A. Fellow of Michaelhouse,” 
was ordained priest in York Cathedral. 
He returned to Cambridge for the ten 
years of study required for his Doctorate 
in Divinity, during which time his strik- 
ing gifts won the election of Master of 
his own college, Michaelhouse, and 


Senior Proctor of the University. Dur- 
ing a visit to Greenwich in the latter 





ST. JOHN FISHER 


capacity about 1494 he also first met 
Margaret Beaufort, Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby, and so began one of 
the immortal friendships of history. 
Lady Margaret, whose son had be- 
come King by the victory of Bosworth 
Field nine years before, was by all 
counts one of the finest, wisest and most 
powerful women of her age. She had al- 
ready, at the time of her meeting with 
young Father Fisher, lived through 
more than half a century of crowded ad- 
venture. Born in 1441 and married in 
1455 to Edward Tudor, Earl of Rich- 
mond and brother of Henry VI, she was 
left at fifteen a widow soon to bear the 
baby who later became Henry VII. 
Widowhood being in those contentious 
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days scarcely a safe state for one so 
closely connected with the House of 
Lancaster, the youthful countess was 
soon wedded to her cousin, Lord Henry 
Stafford—and after his death in 1482, to 
Lord Stanley, the Earl of Derby. 

Lady Margaret is largely credited by 
historians with having achieved the end 
of the devastating Rose Wars by the 
coup d’état of Bosworth and the mar- 
riage of her son to Elizabeth of York. 
But after Henry’s coronation—realizing 
as so few do when a page is turned— 
she suddenly retired from political ac- 
tivities to concentrate on the spiritual 
progress of herself and her coun- 
try. In this she was enormously 
assisted by Dr. Fisher, who in 
1502 became her chaplain and 
confessor. “Though she chose me 
as her director,” he later de- 
clared with characteristic humil- 
ity, “yet I gladly confess that I 
learned more from her great 
virtue than ever I could teach to 
her.” Soon, doubtless by his far- 
seeing advice, she began found- 
ing special lectureships—or as 
we should now call them, pro- 
fessorships—in divinity at both 
Oxford and Cambridge: that at 
the latter University being filled 
by John Fisher himself until he 
became bishop, when its incum- 
bency was taken over by another 
great Christian scholar, his 
; friend Erasmus. 

In 1504 two unsought distinc- 
tions came to the tall, learned, 
ascetic yet gracious ecclesiastic 
of thirty-five. First he was 
elected Chancellor of the entire 
University of Cambridge, a post 
which he held for the rest of his 

life. Next he was named by King Henry 
VII to the second oldest bishopric in 
England, that of Rochester. At the time 
and since, many people naturally in- 
ferred that this preferment came at the 
suggestion of his devoted friend and 
patron, Lady Margaret; but the opposite 
seems to have been the fact. Indeed, a 
letter written by the King to his mother 
almost apologizes for the removal of her 
spiritual director. “Madam”, it begins, 
“An I thought I should not offend you, 
which I will never do wilfully, I am well 
minded to promote Master Fisher, your 
confessor, to a bishopric; and I assure 
you, Madam, for none other cause but 
for the great and singular virtue which 
I know and see in him .. . and natural 
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wisdom, and specially for his good and 
virtuous living and conversation.” Then 
follows a passage which is rather an 
eloquent comment not only upon the 
personnel of the English hierarchy—so 
soon and so largely to apostatize under 
the pressure of Henry VIII— but also 
upon the whole controversial question of 
this royal prerogative: “I have in my 
time promoted many a man inadvisedly,” 
confesses the royal son to Lady Mar- 
garet: “and I would now make some rec- 
ompense to promote some good and 
virtuous men, which I doubt not should 
best please God, Who ever preserve you 
in good health and long life.” 


S° in November of that year, John 
Fisher was consecrated to the poor 
but ancient bishopric—which was later 
on to give opportunity for his ultimate 
confession of faith and consequent mar- 
tyrdom. But his fatherly interest in 
Cambridge continued. When, in 1505, 
the zealous Lady Margaret contemplated 
founding a chantry in Westminster 
\bbey, it was he who persuaded her in- 
stead to give Cambridge a much-needed 
new college, whose students should be 
particularly devoted to theology and 
literature (already he foresaw the grow- 
ing power of the press!) and where def- 
inite provision for “pensioners” should 
be provided. The result was the splendid 
endowment of Christ’s College, for “a 
Master, twelve Fellows and forty-seven 
Scholars.” Bishop Fisher, who was ap- 
pointed Visitor, also very humanly stip- 
ulated that half of these Fellows were to 
come from his own north country. 

The building of this college—super- 
vised as it was by Lady Margaret and 
isited on the feast of St. George by the 
King with young Prince Henry and his 
Knights of the Garter en route to a 
pilgrimage at Our Lady of Walsingham 
—probably marked the happiest inter- 
lude in Fisher’s sacrificial life. In 1509 
seemed that even a greater happiness 
was in store—even a greater enrichment 
> Catholic culture he was so eager 
rooted in English soil. For, once 
again prompted by his guidance, the 
King’s mother consented to replace by 
her college the old Augustinian 
ital of St. John, then fallen into 
ide and served by but two canons. 
tus formalities were necessary, in- 
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cluding the consent of the King—and 
before this could be arranged, Henry 
VII suddenly died. 


months later a heavier blow 
to Bishop Fisher in the passing of 
Margaret herself. “All England 
i r death hath cause of weeping,” he 
leclared in the Month’s Mind sermon 
1 comes down to us shaken by per- 
ow yet transfigured by the joy 
finely-tuned soul in another. 
Among those whose loss would be great- 
he enumerates “the poor creatures 
at were wont to receive her alms, to 
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whom she was always piteous and 
merciful; the students of both Univer- 
sities, to whom she was a mother . . . all 
the noble men and women to whom she 
was a mirror and exemplar of honour.” 
Altogether his portrait of “that noble 
and incomparable lady” reveals one of 
the last worthy to bear that name—in 
Ruskin’s high sense of “bread giver”— 
in Catholic England; as St. John’s Col- 
lege, the final and fitting memorial of 
her friendship with St. John Fisher, re- 
mains the last endowment of the undi- 
vided Faith at Cambridge. 

But for the life of this college the 
Bishop, as her executor, was obliged to 
fight manfully. King Henry VIII, al- 
ready touched by the rapacity which 
may be considered one contributing 
cause of his approaching treason to the 
Church, refused either to license the new 
college or to render up the legacy with 
which his grandmother had endowed it. 
Fearlessly Bishop Fisher appealed to 
the Pope, who eventually issued a bull 
superseding all other authority and au- 
thorizing the existence of St. John’s. It 
was formally opened in 1516, and in lieu 
of its endowment, the indomitable 
Bishop of Rochester transferred to it his 
own personal legacy from Lady Mar- 
garet Beaufort. 


E had won his first battle with the 

King—but a Way of the Cross al- 
most twenty years long stretched ahead. 
Already his health was failing—par- 
tially, according to Erasmus who visited 
him about this time, because of the 
poverty and dampness of the episcopal 
palace at Rochester. Even the “paradise” 
of his beloved library—its books, de- 
signed for St. John’s at Cambridge, were 
eventually stolen by Henry’s men—was 
“surrounded with glass windows, which 
let the keen air through the crevices.” 
But this may well have seemed a small 
thing to one who permitted himself only 
four hours of sleep on a bed of straw 
and fasted unmercifully. During these 
years he was writing many devotional 
and controversial works; and one hears 
of him publicly protesting against Wol- 
sey’s extravagances at a synod in 1518, 
and in 1521 preaching against Lutheran 
errors at St. Paul’s Cross in London. 
Eight years later, when it was evident 
that Henry had definitely decided to 
repudiate Katherine of Aragon, Bishop 
Fisher appeared before the legatine court 
as one of her few advocates, declaring 
himself ready to demonstrate “that this 
marriage of the King and Queen can be 
dissolved by no power, human or di- 
vine,” for which opinion he “would even 
lay down his life.” 

This second opposition to Henry’s 
will was never forgiven. There were 
many minor persecutions, including an 
attempt at poison, before, in 1534, the 
incensed and insensate King sent Bishop 
Fisher to the Tower for refusing to take 
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the Oath of Supremacy. During the fif- 
teen months of his “cold anc painful 
imprisonment” it is touching to read of 
a brave little deputation of Fellows from 
St. John’s College, coming to visit hin, 
“more because they are ashamed to be 
silent than because they know what is 
fit for.them to say,” and protesting that 
“whatever wealth they had in common, 
it they could spend it all in his cause, 
they should not yet equal his beneficence 
to them.” 

In the May of 1535, Pope Paul III 
raised John Fisher to the cardinalate 
“for his fame in virtue and learning”— 
while Henry made his brutal jest that 
the crimson hat must “be worn on his 
shoulders, for head he shall have none to 
set it on.” By June 22, the tragic farce 
of his trial for treason was over, and 
the dawn of martyrdom had _ broken. 
Noel Macdonald Wilby’s biography (St. 
John Fisher) recounts with beautiful 
brevity how “the Lieutenant of the 
Tower gently wakened his prisoner to 
learn that he was to die that day. Fisher 
answered with gratitude, begging that 
he might be left to sleep a few hours 
longer... . Then he rose and dressed in 
his poor best, taking up his little New 
Testament; but being too weak to de- 
scend the stairs he was carried in a 
chair to the Tower gate. During the halt 
at the boundary he opened the beloved 
book he held with a prayer for comfort. 
Instantly his eye lit upon the words, 
‘This is life everlasting, that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent. I have 
glorified Thee upon the earth, I have 
finished the work that Thou gavest me 
to.do’.....” 


“@_ JERE is learning enough for me to 

my life’s end,” said the Bishop of 
Rochester and Chancellor of Cambridge 
University tranquilly. A few hours later 
he mustered strength to climb the scaf- 
fold, speaking words of pardon to his 
executioner—then the tired, holy head 
lay down upon the block. 

His life’s end was an answer to the 
prayer which he had made many years 
before when preaching on the penitential 
psalms. One would think that he had 
foreseen the course events were to take 
and had annealed his soul in advance 
to bear them: 

“So, good Lord, do now in like man- 
ner again with thy Church militant: 
change and make the soft and slippery 
earth into hard stones; set in thy 
Church strong and mighty pillars that 
may suffer and endure great labours, 
watching, poverty, thirst, hunger, cold 
and heat; who also shall not fear the 
threatenings of princes, persecution, nor 
death, but always persuade and think 
with themselves to suffer with a good 
will, slanders, shame, and all kinds of 
torments for the glory and laud of thy 
Holy Name.” 
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Maria’s Grand Finale 


An Extraordinary Story of Glamour, Fame and Self-Sacrifice 


OF wen Maria Fionda was dis- 
covered by Max O’Hara, the producer, 
she was almost a ready-made artist. As 
Max pulled up his big car in front of a 
little band of urchins, Maria was sitting 
on the curb singing to them. O’Hara of 
the practiced eye had seen at once that 
to train her in the ordinary way would 
be to spoil a natural jewel—a jewel 
which merely wanted polishing and set- 
ting. Max soon saw to that, with the re- 
sult that in a year Maria had taken the 
higher class variety stage by storm. 

Not for nothing had Maria heard 
music while she learned to talk at her 
mother’s knee—while she learned to lisp 
the names of the divine Bambino and 
the Madonna. As reason dawned upon 
her little mind, she had listened to the 
plaintive strains of her Italian father’s 
violin as the deft bow glided and danced 
across the strings. Years afterward, 
when orphaned, she had kept on singing 
in her spare time, while employed to 
count coins and keep account books in 
the Ristorante in New York’s lower 
East Side. 

In that section of New York Maria 
had beguiled, with music in her blood 
and in her voice, the little circle of 
bambini as with a magic wand; had be- 
come in fact a sort of fairy-godmother 
to them in their only playground, the 
alley and the gutter. Without wealth or 
any further magic than her voice and 
her vivacity, she had charmed the lives 
of a hundred urchins as a real playmate 
can. 

In one of the quieter alleys she would 
gather them around her, singing the 
songs all children love—the simple 
ditties of the nursery—and improvising 
new ones of her own. Then, on occasion, 
having charmed them into rapt atten- 
tion, she would rise to greater heights, 
and would sing: 


“Ave, maris stella! 
Dei Mater alma! 
Atque semper Virgo, 
Felix caeli porta!” 


And the celestial Latin of the cen- 
turies, coming aptly to the Italian 
tongue, would be taken up by the little 
treble voices in the alley, until it was 
sung again before the decorated altar 
of Our Lady in the big church nearby. 

One little girl Maria always noticed in 
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particular—a golden-haired baby of an 
English mother; and she, this tiny tot, 
would sing most correctly and precisely 
in a slender, almost microphonic voice, 
beating time with her little foot in a 
worn shoe, and keeping the others in 
time. 

Yes, Maria had really: been a great 
artist, even then. And now, six years 
after she had bidden goodbye to New 
York’s East Side, the world was ac- 
knowledging the fact. Another year, re- 
solved Maria, and she would visit her 
beloved alley, laden with presents for 
her playmates and singing their songs 
again. 

In those years between, Maria had 
crossed half of Europe, as a shooting 
star might cross the heavens by night. 
Sometimes she had felt it to be like 
heaven on earth, seeing the great cap- 
itals of Europe, of which she had only 
dreamed, travelling like a princess, ac- 
claimed as a marvel wherever she went, 
féted and photographed and written up 
as a front-page story. Paris, Toulouse, 
Munich, Hamburg, Vienna, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Milan and Rome. 

It was a great life! Paris and Milan 
were, of course, the crowning triumphs 
professionally, artistically. But Rome 
was the crowning experience, spiritual- 
ly. She felt the immortal spell of Rome 
as many a soul had felt it before her— 
Rome of the calm shrines of saints and 
martyrs, not dead but living; Rome per- 
meated with and radiating the aroma 
of the age-long, world-wide Faith. 


AX O’HARA, her manager, often 

had to drag her away, reminding 
her, imperiously, imploringly, that there 
was but an hour before her appearance 
at the theater. Maria would sigh and suf- 
fer herself to be led away—thinking the 
while of Agnes or Cecilia, whose bodies 
lay in the shadowed vaults of the cen- 
turies. 

And finally, before leaving Rome, she 
had kissed the hand of the living Vicar 
of. Christ... 

Then back once more to New York, 
flushed with her triumphs from lands 
where music lived in the native blood. 
New York!—that meant she could visit 
them—her long-loved, never-forgotten 
children of the East Side. 

“No, no—I am going alone,” she told 
O’Hara that afternoon. “Without a car, 
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of course. I am taking presents, yes. But 
I am going to be one of them again— 
not a fine patronizing lady in an auto. 
Don’t worry, Max—TI shall return in 
time.” 

Laden with her bag of gifts, Maria 
sought the old street, with high-beating 
heart. Yes, it looked just the same as 
she approached it by a way she re- 
membered well. That is, the streets 
looked just the same; she recognized 
many of the old names over the shop 
windows and doors. 

But the children—her beloved play- 
mates! Maria’s heart gave a swift de- 
scent as she realized that they had grown 
out of recognition. Six years!—a big 
slice in a child’s life: children change 
swiftly as they grow from infancy to 
youth. 


GROUP was playing in the alley 
—the alley where she had sung 
their songs with them. Not one of them 
would she have recognized immediately, 
and two or three of them had been born 
since Maria left the East Side. Others 
had been in their cradles, then. But of 
a sudden there was a shout, a volley of 
shrill voices raised as if in triumph; 
recognition had been one-sided at least! 
A dozen boys and girls ran forward 
and surrounded her, gabbling a concert 
of welcome. The news spread like a 
flame across dried grass—Maria was 
back again—was here! Then various 
older faces and figures appeared at win- 
dows and came forth from doors, until 
Maria was overwhelmed in an ocean of 
questioning and exclamation. 

Gradually it all came back to her— 
the details of this and that individual, 
as they cried out their names and clus- 
ered round her. Suddenly Maria spied a 
head of golden curls, crowning a round 
and rather rosy face with a freckled 
nose. She seized it and pressed a kiss on 
the rosy cheeks—once, twice—as she re- 
called the golden-haired baby who had 
sung so correctly and beaten time with 
her shoe while the others sang. 

That was a great day! Tears ?—yes, a 
little. But they were tears of joy after 
all, when Maria at length left them to 
turn her steps towards the church in the 
Square—to see again the tabernacle of 
her childhood, and the altar where she 
had sung Our Lady’s hymns. 

“Oh, yes, I shall come back again,” 
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she promised them. “Before long—and 
then you shall all come to the theater 

1 hear me sing!” 

Silent and shadowed on the edge of 
lusk the big church in the Square. One 
or two dim forms knelt or moved about 
among the shadows. And Maria, kneel- 
ing first before the tabernacle, and then 
before Our Lady’s altar, lived for the 
fleeting moments her young life again. . . 

Suddenly it happened—the event 
was to change her entire life— 
to lead her to her grand finale. 


VW hich 


ie MIGHT have happened in Rome 
where it had happened to many. But 
for some reason it had not; it happened 
Here in the midst of her child- 
hood surroundings Maria realized the 
fact as clearly as if a voice had spoken 
articulately from the altar. Then she 





knew, in that instant, that yet another 
life was to begin: a life far, far different 
from the second life that had come to 
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her, a life removed from the limelight 
of the witching world, a life hid behind 
the ramparts of prayer, though busy 
with practical work for the sick, the 
afflicted, the dying. 

“You were magnificent tonight,” de- 
clared O’Hara, as he drove Maria to her 
hotel after the show. “If possible, you’re 
improving.” 

She gave a little laugh. If he knew! 
Well, she would have to tell Max—and 
very soon. Perhaps tomorrow. Yes, Max 
had been very good to her, always. 

As was their custom after the show 
Max and Maria took a snack and a 


parting. Tonight Max seemed restless, 
yet somehow loath to go. 

“Tt’s—it’s nearly twelve,” Maria re- 
minded him. 

Max nodded, abstractedly. 

“T know. But—Maria, before I go—I 
want to say ... to tell... to ask you 
something.” 

Maria looked at him inquiringly. 

“We've always been good friends— 
haven’t we?” said Max. 

“Of course we have, Max.” 

“Well, I’'ve—that is—you’d say I’ve 
treated you—er—all right, wouldn’t 
you, Maria?” 

“Of course, Max. You’ve been a dear. 
Always. I owe you a lot. So much I 
times feel afraid to think of it. 
You’ve made me what I am.” 

“Ah!” Max drained his glass, and 
wiped his lips abstractedly. He, Max 
O’Hara, hard-headed producer and man 
of business, who had forged his way to 
the top of his line by sheer personal 
merit and persistence—here he was at 
this moment as nervous as a kitten ina 
thunderstorm. 

“Damn it all!” he said suddenly, re- 
draining an empty glass. 

“Max !—they’ll hear you!” 

“Oh, hang that! Look here, Maria— 
I’ve been wanting to say this so long 
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that I’ve got to say it tonight. I think 
you know—that I love you, Maria. As 
I’ve never, never loved a woman before. 
So... will you marry me?” 

Feverishly he re-drained the empty 
glass. He was in a desperately nervous 
state. 

Maria sat very still—though all 
around her things seemed to be gyrat- 
ing slightly. She scarcely dared to trust 
herself to speak . Yes—she had known, 
really. She had known, this very even- 
ning, when she knelt in the shadows of 
the church. When she had heard that 
unmistakable invitation and had an- 
swered it—putting this knowledge aside. 

Next moment she had found her voice 
to answer. 

“Max”—she heard her own voice as 
from a distance—*Max, you are a dear. 
I understand. I have understood—for a 
long time. If—but there’s no use saying 
if now ... no, Max, I have to answer 
no.” 

Then she told him—how she knew, 
now, that she was to undertake another 
life. That, as soon as her present con- 
tract ended, she must say goodbye to the 
world—to him. 

It was an hour past midnight when 
Max O’Hara said good-night and drove 
away, a sad and thoughtful man. Yet, 
with the Faith of his race that amounted 
almost to mysticism, he knew that it 
must be accepted. A blow, and a heavy 
one. But he must take it. 

Maria got through the fulfillment of 
her contract somehow—though her mind 
was far away, far ahead of it. One day 
at the end of another year she gave a 
great sigh of reliei—and a great, happy 
gasp of hope. She was free, now, to ar- 
range for the life which she felt, with 
certainty, she was called to choose. 


ND so it came to pass that one day 
just another year from that, Maria 
said goodbye to the old world—to Max, 
to the East Side; and as Sister Teresa, 
novice among the Daughters of the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, pur- 
sued her new life, her final life, with a 
heart that was happier than it had ever 
been before. 

True, there were moments bitter- 
sweet, but they passed. Moments when 
her thoughts would wander back to 
that farewell to her playmates and to 
Max; and to the golden-haired baby, 
grown to lively girlhood, who had 
promised to pray for her, always... 
and Maria told herself in those moments 
that those farewell tears had been tears 
of joy, or at least mixed with joy—for 
they all had understood. God had called 
and they had understood. 

The moments passed; soon they 
ceased to recur. And Teresa’s heart be- 
came lost forever to the world and won 
forever to Christ and His afflicted. 

Because she had wished to leave as 
far as possible her previous world, 
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Maria had chosen to apply to the order 
in Spain. Spain, because, also, she had 
become acquainted with the Sisters 
there during her three years tour and 
had witnessed their work for the sick 
in their hospital. Little she thought, that 
day when she had gazed from their 
garden across the hill to the blue Med- 
iterranean, that when she returned to 
the port of Barcelona it would be to 
leave the world behind. 

So the years passed—two, three. And 
Teresa was professed with temporary 
vows. 

Then suddenly came the shock—the 
terrific shock that followed in the wake 
of several lesser ones—the cataclysm 
that shook Spain in a grip of terror. 
The red reaper entered the Barcelona 
area with his blood-stained scythe, and 
the rumors that had spread over weeks 
were actualized one moonlit night. 


ISTER TERESA had gone off duty 

at eleven that night, extremely 
tired. It had been an_ exceptionally 
heavy day with the work; and her last 
prayer that night had been one of 
thanksgiving as at last she lay down on 
her cubicle-bed. Scarcely had sleep 
touched her eyes when the quiet wards 
were roused by a pandemonium from 
without. 

From the window Teresa saw the 
moonlight glint on knives and guns, 
and saw electric torches flashing their 
tongues from side to side. The news 
ran through the house—the terror had 
come! Within five minutes the Mother 
Superior was amidst the circle of her 
daughters, speaking quickly but calmly 
like a general commanding an army. 
They were in God’s hands, she told 
them, and Our Lady’s mantle was about 
them and their patients. If it were to 
be stained with their blood, it was His 
will. 

In the entrance-hall the Sister’s con- 
fronted the actualized terror. As they 
stood there the door was splintered, and 
the soldier-rabble poured in. 

“Behold the little doves!” cried their 
leader, with an oath. He was a strongly- 
built fellow with a sardonic face—a face 
that suggested a lost refinement, a char- 
acter given over to brutality. 

“We are here, as you see.” The voice 
of Mother Superior sounded steady and 
clear. “But why are you here? This is 
a house for the sick.” 

The leader laughed. The men behind 
him laughed. “We camp here,” he de- 
clared, “until we pass on to Barcelona 
tomorrow.” 

The Mother Superior nodded. “Very 
well—but please remember. It is a house 
for the sick.” 

“Aye—and they’ll be sicker if you 
delay us. Get us refreshment—my men 
are hungry—and thirsty.” 

“You shall have our common room. 
We shall bring you bedding.” 
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“BUT WHY ARE YOU HERE? THIS IS A HOUSE FOR TH 


“Aye—but first food and wine. And 
quickly. My men are impatient.” 

Ten minutes’ work brought them their 
‘food and wine, and mattresses and 
blankets for all. There were twenty of 
them, not counting their leader. 

The leader raised a bottle of the red 
wine. “To the freedom of Spain!” he 
cried. “And death to our enemies!” 

“Freedom!—and death!” cried the 
men. 

“For pity’s sake!” pleaded the Rev- 
erend Mother as she moved with her 
Sisters about the great room, arranging 
the beds along the walls. “Please talk 
quietly—our poor sick are asleep—and 
they suffer. For God’s sake do not wake 
them.” 

“God!” cried out one little stunted 
man with a grizzled beard. “Ha, ha!— 
she says God!” He spat. 

They laughed again, while they drank. 

“Nice little girls—some of them,” de- 
clared another of the company. He 

seemed to be the second in command. 
“A prisoner or two would do no harm. 
Eh—comrades ?” 

Teresa saw greedy eyes fixed on her 
and her companions. 

“That one,” continued the same fel- 
low. “Look, “ 





captain—she’s a—” his 
voice was drowned in a laugh as he 
pointed to Teresa. 


Following the laugh came a crashing 
chord from the far end of the room. All 
heads, turning, saw that one man was 
standing at the piano which he had dis- 
covered, and was already pounding out 
a tune. 

“Sing, Sing!” 
“The anthem! For the 
Spain !” 

. and death!” shouted others. 


cried several voices. 
freedom of 


UICKLY two of the Sisters ran to- 

wards the half-open doors and 
shut them, trembling for the sick. One 
Sister had just re-entered with further 
blankets. The Reverend Mother dis- 
patched her to explain to the patients 
who might be awake, and to soothe them 
to sleep again. 

“All sing!” cried the man who had 
struck the piano. “All—and let the girls 
sing as well!” he cried. He drained a 
glass as he shouted. “By the devil, they 
shall! What say you, captain? Give us 
the word!” 

“And then we'll pris- 
oners—for their pretty voices!” cried 
the fellow who had previously suggested 
prisoners. 

The captain seemed to favor the 
idea. “Make them sing—and amuse us,” 
he commanded, turning to Reverend 
Mother. 


choose the 


E SICK.” 

Then in that moment there came to 
Teresa, formerly Maria, a flash of in- 
spiration—sudden and clear like the 
one that had come to her in the shadows 
of the church in New York’s lower 
East Side, on that evening years before. 
Prisoners !—the word sent a chill to her 
heart, bringing vague horrors with it. 
Would it be possible, she wondered? 
She would try—she must try. God help- 
ing her, she would succeed. 

Into that awful instant came the mem- 
ory of her power of charming men’s 
hearts in the past—of compelling them 
into subdued admiration of her art. If 
only she could do so now! Perhaps these 
men were so hopelessly hardened .. . 
perhaps they might be satisfied, pacified. 
Perhaps they would be content to leave 
the Sisters in peace on the morrow. 
Yes—she must try. 

The next moment she had begun, to 
sing. That silver voice, still locked 
within her all the years, which once 
held thousands enthralled, which for 
three years had only been heard in the 
divine Office of the Church, now floated 
across the convent room and the rough 
soldiery; singing her wondrous songs— 
gay and plaintive, plaintive and gay— 
trilling, gliding, pleading, cajoling—in 
song after song from,a repertoire she 
would have said she had forgotten. 
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Never had she sung as she sang to- 
3ut tonight she was singing for 
freedom, honor, life! Not hers alone— 
but the safety and lives of her Sisters 


} 
ght. 


also. 


\lmost weeping with fatigue she 
sang—she heard a clock chime, and 
dimly realized an hour had gone. Yet 


on, on, she sang. And in the background 
of the golden notes her heart was sing- 
ing another song, as an antiphon that 
ran through all the rest: 


“For Thee, My Lord!—and thee, O 
holy Mother! Help me!—save us in 
this hour! I offer Thee my poor effort, 
through Thy Mother’s hands. Save 
them !—whatever befall me!” 


She found herself wishing she might 
sing Ave, Maria ... Ave, Maris 
Stella!—but she knew she dare not. 
\nd while she sang she saw, through a 
veil of tears, that little band of long 
ago—the tiny tots of the alley .. . they 
were singing with her again. And 
among them she could see a golden- 
haired baby who beat time with a worn 
shoe—ah, who had promised to pray for 
her, always! 


She realized she had ceased to sing. 


Padre of the 


“Again—again!” shouted rough 
voices. Teresa heard them confusedly, 
as in a troubled dream. She felt, rather 
than saw, Reverend Mother at her side. 

“T am tired—so very tired,” she said. 
Then she caught sight of Reverend 
Mother’s glance, pleading, wondering. 

“Once more,” announced the captain, 
with an oath. “Once more—and you may 
go. You sing well, little Sister. Sing 
once again—and we shall leave you in 
peace at dawn. You will have bought 
your freedom.” 

Under the spur of that promise Teresa 
made a supreme effort. She began to 
sing gaily again. Almost all sense of 
feeling had left her; as if carried along 
by an unseen power, she sang... . 

She heard a roar of raucous, 
applause. 

“It will do,” declared the captain. 
“You may take them away,” he turned 
to the Reverend Mother. Then he 
turned on his heel with a gesture to- 
wards his men. 

Tremblingly the Sisters filed through 
the re-opened doors, across the outer 
hall and past the chapel beyond the 


wild 


By James Culleton 


THE story of one of the great pioneer mis- 


sionaries of the Far-West who did much to 


bring the Faith to the Indians of that region. 


Tue work of the early Spanish mis- 
California suffered con- 
siderably from the Mexican occupation 
ot the State. The coming of the Amer- 
ican made matters worse. The influence 
of the Padres had been far flung and 
effective, but many a dark-skinned 
California aborigine had not vet heard 
of Christ, and the forced abandoning 
ot the Franciscan interrupted 
the instruction of the converted In- 
The new state of affairs, which 
npossible organized effort, gave 
birth to a new mode of procedure. 
could the Indians be 


sionaries in 


labors 








nver 


vathered about the Padre so the Padre 
went to the Indians. 

Among the many priests wandering 
from one native settlement to another 
was a certain Father Facenotti, an 
Italian secular. The Civil War still 
raged in the South when he began his 
California career. It seems to have been 
in the early part of ’76 that this little 

in met a Dominican of German 


veteran 
origin in Benicia, California. 


His new acquaintance was by no 
means an insignificant personage. He 
would have made two of the mild 


Italian. It took a doorway six feet four 
in height to accommodate him. Great 
hands, signs they say of a big heart, 
were’ not out of proportion to the 
muscular arms and broad shoulders. 
In fact the only part of his body which 
might have been considered out of 
comparison to those hands were the 
feet. But in this comparison, as far as 
size is concerned, it was the hands that 
were found wanting. A sincere, de- 
termined, yet kind and jovial face 
fronting a large well-formed head sur- 
mounted this massive frame. Although 
37 winters had thinned his hair it was 
still unstreaked with gray and the color 
ot a ripe chestnut. This white-robe was 
the famous Father William. 

The mutual interest of the two 
priests came from the fact that the 
Italian knew and loved his Indians, and 
the German, at this time a priest only 
a few months, had made up his mind 
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first flight of stairs. Some were silent— 
some sighed prayers. Reverend Mother 
put her arms around Sister Teresa. 

“You have done well, dear Sister”— 
and she kissed Teresa on the forehead. 
“Let us go and thank Him.” She knew. 
in Whose strength it had been accom- 
plished. 

But Teresa did not hear. Her head 
swam  suddenly—the slightest gasp 
escaped her lips. As she swayed in Rev- 
erend Mother’s arms several Sisters ran 
forward. They lowered her gently, with 
the expert touch of nurses. 


EVEREND MOTHER’S hand was 

already on Teresa’s heart. The old 
face now looked far older than its years, 
though they were many. She nodded to 
the others—seeing them in a_ sudden 
Mist... 

“For Him!—and for us!” she was 
whispering. She kissed the forehead 
once again. Her lips were quivering 
in prayer. 

But Teresa, olim Maria, heard not, 
saw not. She had reached her grand 
finale. 


’ 


Sierras 


to study the natives and work among 
them. Father William became a willing 
companion of the missionary and an 
apt pupil. It is said that almost from 
the beginning he was adept at retain- 
ing on his stomach such California 
Indian delicacies as grasshoppers and 
dog meat. Within two years the 
Dominican was traveling alone in his 
work of evangelization. 

Our missionary had a family name 
hut seldom used it. On the 18th of 
November, 1838, the Denpflin family 
of Weiblingen, Diocese of Rottenburg, 
Germany, was increased by one mem- 
ber, on whom the name of Wilhelm 
was bestowed. Although the family was 
poor, Wilhelm had the benefit of the 
thorough elementary education given 
in the state schools of the Kingdom 
of Wiirttemberg. It seems unlikely, how- 
ever, that he had the opportunity to 
learn a trade. 

He was scarcely more than eighteen 
when he took ship in Bremen harbor. 
The course he took is unknown but 
he was next found working as a miner 
in the gold and silver fields of Guate- 
mala. In the ten years or so that the 
providence of the Almighty left him 
there he learned to know men, to take 
care of himself, and to speak the 
Spanish tongue with the fluency of a 
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native. Here too he must have made 
his first acquaintance with the men 
who inhabited this hemisphere before 
the coming of the Spaniard. 

What the ambitions of young Wil- 
helm Denpflin were when he left the 
Fatherland is hard to say. In his native 
kingdom he had heard much talk of 
the religious orders, but he had not 
made the acquaintance of any of them. 
He could not, for they had _ been 
banished from the country. In Guate- 
mala things were different. Since 1534 
there had been Order priests in San- 
tiago de Guatemala Diocese and by 
1866 their houses were numerous and 
wealthy. It seems to have been in this 
year that Wilhelm Denpflin, then in his 
late twenties, presented himself to the 
Prior of the Dominican Monastery in 
the City of Guatemala. 

The result of this conference was 
his admission into the community. In 
due time he made his simple profession 
and the greater part of his theological 
studies. In these years, however, the 
little state had felt the sinister in- 
fluences of European political notions, 
influences which became practical in 
the law of May 12th, 1872. The greedy 
eyes of politicians fell on the property 
of the religious orders and, on May 
12th, the owners were banished from 
the country. 

Father William lost his happy home. 
He seems to have expected a repeal of 
the law but in this he was mistaken. 
Subsequent laws only added fuel to the 
fire and finally on March 3rd, 1874, 
the attitude of the government became 
so clear that he was forced to the con- 
viction that only years would change 
the policy. He might have remained in 
Guatemala and become a secular priest 
but his heart seems to have been set 
on the religious life. 


E NEXT encounter him three 

thousand miles away, on the 29th 
of January, 1875, at the door of the 
Motherhouse of the California Domin- 
icans at Benicia. On that day he was 
admitted to the monastery as a student 
for the Guatemala Province. Within 
the same year he was solemnly pro- 
fessed and received all Holy Orders 
including Priesthood, which later was 
conferred by Bishop Alemany in San 
Francisco, December 7th, 1875. 

The laws of his adopted country had 
not changed in the meantime nor was 
he to live to see them changed. Hence 
he found himself a priest without a 
flock and without a local superior in 
the strict sense of the word. For thou- 
sands of Indians in California, Arizona 
and lower California, this proved a 
great boon. 

Father William divided that year 
into two parts of approximately six 
months each. In the winter months he 
visited the different rancherias in the 


Southern part of California, in Arizona 
and lower California. In summer he 
attended the Indians of the North. 
After each trip he returned to Benicia 
for a short rest. 

The massive Dominican at first made 
his missionary journeys on horseback, 
but about the year 1885 he acquired a 
buck-board. Where there were no roads 
his buggy horse served as a_ saddle 
pony. While traveling he wore civilian 
clothes and his clerical collar. Among 
the Indians he donned the white robe 
of a Dominican. When he _ reached 
civilization it was his habit to shave, 
but in the remote territory where his 
labors took him he let his beard grow. 
Hence to the Indian he was always the 
Padre with a thick, reddish beard. 


E WAS as regular and uniform in 

his habits as his German nature 
and early training could make him. He 
arrived at an Indian settlement at the 
same time each year, and after each 
arrival he did exactly the same things 
in exactly the same way. 

During his stay at any particular 
rancheria a messenger would be sent 
on to the nearest group of natives. On 
Monday morning Father William 
would set out in his buck-board or on 
horseback, as circumstances permitted, 
accompanied by a young Indian as 
guide and companion. Half way to the 
next stop they would be met by an- 
other young Indian. This man would 
take the other’s place and the Padre 
and his man would proceed to the 
settlement. 

Here all had been prepared. The In- 
dians had already built the chapel for 
their priest. It would be of brush, built 
just for this visit. The weather would 
see to its destruction after Father Wil- 
liam’s departure. The brush chapel 
would be large enough to accommodate 
every Indian in the district. The altar 
was in its proper place. Father William 
brought all the Mass equipment with 
him. A large rough wooden cross had 
been saved from the preceding years 
and this sign.of the redemption was set 
up before the doorway. On the Padre’s 
arrival every Indian would be there to 
welcome him. The guide would unhitch 
or unsaddle the horse and turn him into 
a corral. 

As to this little bay horse which 
Father William drove, the natives even 
to this day have a peculiar notion. They 
claim that the horse never ate but was 
nonetheless always fat. When the Padre 
arrived they would ask to get hay for 
the animal, but Father William would 
reply: “No. The horse has plenty of 
hay.” 

North of Porterville, California, the 
missionary taught in English. Where 
Father William learned English is not 
known but he spoke it as well as 
Spanish. The latter language he used 
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when he taught the Indians in the 
South. It would seem, however, that 
Father William never became  suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with any of the 
native dialects to use them in teaching. 
Where neither English nor Spanish 
were understood an interpreter was 
used. This seems to have been true in 
the Porterville district. Sam Garfield, 
faithful friend, guide and interpreter 
for the Padre, still lives on the Tule 
River Reservation, still keeps the Faith 
the missionary brought, and still in- 
terprets to his fellow Indians the re- 
ligion he learned at the age of sixteen 
when he first met his white-robed hero. 

The Dominican began his _ instruc- 
tions upon his arrival and continued 
them throughout the week. These talks 
and questionings began about eight in 
the morning and continued each day till 
evening. On Saturday every Indian 
who had reached the age of reason was 
expected to make his yearly confession. 

Indian tradition says that at this the 
natives at first often balked. One day, 
however, a strange thing happened on 
the site of El Tejon ranch in the Te- 
hachapi Mountains. It was a sultry Sat- 
urday. The converts had built their tule 
chapel in a gulley. Father William had 
persuaded all but four to go to Confes- 
sion. These were two men and two 
women. Suddenly dark, heavy clouds 
appeared coming from the direction of 
the hills and before they were aware of 
it the chapel was drenched in a cloud- 
burst and the water rushed in torrents 
down the ravine. 


HE Indians started for higher ground 

but Father William forbade them to 
leave. All but the recalcitrant four 
obeyed. Father William stood at the 
door and the onrushing waters di- 
vided, left the shack unharmed, but 
caught the fugitives. Two were drowned 
but the other two succeeded in making 
their way back to the hut. This story 
traveled rapidly from one Indian settle- 
ment to another and the missionary’s 
commands were henceforth heard with 
reverence and obedience. 

On Saturday the neophytes and babies 
were baptized and marriages blessed. 

At Mass on Sunday all who could re- 
ceived Holy Communion. After Mass, 
much to the sorrow of his little flock, 
the Padre set forth for the next Mis- 
sion. On these stays among the Indians 
Father William used neither bed nor 
blankets, but slept in his clothes on the 
chapel floor. 

Father William had in mind not only 
the spiritual welfare of his charges but 
also their temporal needs. Everything 
he could lay his hands on was carried 
off to the Indians. When in his travels 
the priest came near a religious house 
he would always stop. This stay was 
generally for the night unless the In- 
dians in the vicinity were numerous. 
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did not want to lose when 
an appearance. But Father 
as beloved by all and no 
yet been found who resented 
us habits. 

iam’s work in California 
until 1896. In that year he 
me to see the General of 
He had been professed for 


rican Province of Guatemala, 


ne 


d to serve the missions of 
There had been no sign 


nge in the laws of his adopted 


must have come to realize 
iad destined him to an active 
yreover a life in which he 
the regularity of rule which 


he had hoped to enjoy when first he 
became a _ religious. He must have 
thought to himself that if he was to 
live as a secular it should be in the 
nation for which he had been ordained. 

What went on in Rome is not known 
but he was found in 1898 on the mis- 
sions in Guatemala. His life there is 
sufficient subject matter for another 
story. 

Father William made another trip 
to Rome in 1912. On his return voyage 
he was taken sick in New York. In 
the Fall of the same year he died in 
St. Vincent’s Hospital and was buried 
in New York City. 

Despite the fact that Father Wil- 
liam’s visits to each Indian settlement 
amounted to only one week a year, the 
influence which he has had on the 
natives is extremely difficult to under- 
stand. To this day, no minister of re- 
ligion is acceptable among the rem- 
nants of their descendants, unless he 
can prove that he professes the same 
Faith as did Father William. 

These Indians, old and _ young, 
although banished by the white man 
into some of the most God-forsaken 
sections of the Golden State, will travel 
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miles in order to get a priest to baptize 
their children, or administer to the 
dying. Their Chiefs constantly beseech 
the Bishop of the Diocese to send them 
priests or help them build chapels. They 
appreciate immensely any material 
benefit that they may receive from the 
Church, but are always willing to con- 
tribute generously according to their 
meagre possessions toward the support 
of their little churches, or the priests 
who minister to them. 

No matter how often one may speak 
to them of religion, they never fail to 
mention the name of their apostle. They 
speak of him affectionately as Father 
William, or “El Padre Blanco,” and 
are always ready to tell the inquirer of 
the miracles which he performed—of 
his little bay horse that never ate, of 
the big man himself who did not feel 
the cold and of the way in which the 
Padre with his finger could direct the 
course of the waters, or with one look 
bring to his knees the most hardened 
Indian sinner. 

Father William’s entire flock once 
numbered in the neighborhood of 
twelve thousand souls; not more than 
four thousand remain today. 


PHILIP SCHER, BISHOP OF MONTEREY-FRESNO, WITH A GROUP OF INDIANS WHO TRAVELED HUNDREDS OF MILES TO 
HIS CONSECRATION. THEY ARE CHILDREN OF THE CONVERTS MADE BY FR, WILLIAM, OF WHOM THE AUTHOR 


WRITES IN THIS ARTICLE 
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Music Hath Charms 


A Rebirth of the Golden Era of Music Would Not Only Enhance the 
Beauty of the Church's Liturgy But Would Produce Beneficent Social Effects 


Watpme influences are the cry- 
ing need of American social life today. 
The Church is one of the greatest of 
these. And it is fulfilling that need. 
Yet within the Church itself are hidden 
resources, dormant spiritual influences 
that have only to be tapped. When they 
are tapped they will infuse a new glow 
and current of life into the social rela- 
tions between the divergent races, ele- 
ments and _ classes—particularly the 
classes—that make up the great modern 
American nation. Music is one of those 
hidden resources, one of those spiritual 
influences. 

As the fine arts flowered and devel- 
oped under the acgis of the Church in 
the morning years of Christianity, so in 
the Middle Ages, music, enjoying a like 
protection and encouragement, attained 
to exalted heights. There is virtually no 
form of music today that does not trace 
its source and origin to the sheltering 
influence of the Church. The modern 
symphony, chamber-music forms, the 
oratorio, grand opera itself, had their 
inception in the period when the Church 
was the major patroness of song. 

The great Palestrina of Italy served 
alike the Church of Rome and the 
youngest of the arts when he accom- 
plished the first application of the prin- 
ciples of counterpoint to ensemble 
singing. The list of creators and com- 
posers from his time onward is a roster 
of such names, among the later Italians, 
as Monteverde, Cherubini, Spontini, 
Rossini, Verdi, Mascagni; among the 
Germans and Austrians, Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Wagner— 
Wagner, of Jewish forebears, but who 
drew from Catholic lore and legend for 
those deathless pans Rienzi, Lohengrin, 
Tannhduser, and, finally, Parsifal; 
among the Frenchmen, Gounod, Bizet, 
the latter also of Semitic antecedents, 
Saint-Saens, Massenet, d’Indy, and the 
later Debussy; not to omit the Hun- 
gerian Liszt, the Belgian d’Albert and 
Franck and the British Sir Edward 
Elgar. The works of these masters and 
a legion of their contemporaries in both 
devotional and profane music were fac- 
tors in advancing that marvelous art to 
its present status 

Strange to say, it was the a cappella 
form of choral singing under which the 
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greatest measure of progress was real- 
ized and, by a yet stranger anomaly the 
art degenerated, or, if it did not degen- 
e1ate, it gradually declined, in ratio to 
the development and perfection of the 
instruments of accompaniment, such as 
the harpsichord, the clavichord, the 
modern pianoforte and the pipe-organ. 

When it is allowed to function nor- 
mally and is properly trained and devel- 
oped, the human voice surpasses in 
beauty and in perfection any invention 
or device conceived or built by mortal 
man. Alone it is a thing of infinite love- 
liness, of wondrous capacity for evoking 
the finest sensibilities of heart and soul 
in both its possessor and its chance 
hearer. In union with other voices that 
loveliness becomes tenfold enhanced; 
that evocational capacity reaches new 
heights, compasses a yet greater range. 

In the early history of the Church 
voices were dedicated to her service and 
creations in musical literature were dedi- 
cated to the Church, and so to God 
Himself. As late as the dawn of the last 
century we find Josef Haydn inscrib- 
ing every composition from his pen— 
simple, but priceless ballads, pianoforte, 
violin and cello sonatas, trios and quar- 
tettes, entire symphonies and those im- 
mortal oratorios, The Creation and The 
Four Scasons—to the Everlasting Glory 


of God. 


T was Palestrina who first real- 

ized and realizing, capitalized, the 
resources of the human voice, in solo 
aud in ensemble singing—particularly 
in the latter. In his works, a cappella, or 
unsupported choral rendition, perhaps 
for want of means of accompaniment in 
any way approaching our modern organ, 
pianoforte or orchestra, was brought to 
its initial stage of advancement. He and 
his contemporaries and the brilliant suc- 
cession of Italians who “carried on” 
after him, gave to the world music of 
lasting worth, music which, when ren- 
dered today, makes its special appeal 
and claim to modern ears. The over- 
whelming crescendi, the crashing dy- 
namics, the vaster volume and more 
imposing climaxes of the oratorio and 
the opera of today rely in good part 
upon their instrumental relation or sup- 
port. The imperishable beauty of that 
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early school rests in its dependence, its 
sole dependence, upon the tempering 
nuances and shadings, the inexhaustible 
qualities and powers inherent in the 
human voice, especially when the out- 
pouring of that human voice is fused 
and blended with the outpouring of yet 
others. 

The choruses that first sang Pales- 
trina’s music were not large. Most of 
them were no greater in numbers than 
that of many an individual parish choir 
in our chief metropolitan centers—New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 
and San Francisco. 


HORAL singing in the Middle Ages 

had a social function and value 
apart from its churchly or musical ob- 
jectives. It welded in a common purpose, 
as well as in spiritual, religious and 
artistic association, widely diversified 
elements of a given principality, duchy, 
region or city. It levelled class dis- 
tinctions; it built up a new fraternity— 
a fraternity of artistic achievement, a 
fraternity of song. 

For this reason wise and far-sighted 
princes and rulers and heads of govern- 
ment recognized the political expedient 
of encouraging choral singing. Bis- 
marck found in the healthy, good-na- 
tured rivalry of the magnificent sénger- 
bunden of his time one of the strongest 
links for the forging of his chain of fed- 
erated German states. The Austrians, the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, the Basques of 
France and their brother Vascos across 
the frontier, the Catalans, too, of Spain; 
the Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, all 
knew and cultivated the value of choral 
association. Their migrating peoples 
brought it to the New World where 
it since has served to keep alive their 
criginal racial and national identities. 
May it not now, as an American institu- 
tion, serve to strengthen the ties and 
enrich the spiritual life of the fast- 
growing American nation? 

In these troublous times, in this era 
of economic stress for the rank and file 
of Catholic parishes throughout this 
country and Canada, might not a renais- 
sance of those golden years of music @ 
cappella serve an equal, perhaps an even 
more valuable purpose? Might it not 
sclve, or help to solve, some of the 
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most difficult problems that are today 
confronting individual pastors? 

Every parish possesses the funda- 
mental means for thus heightening the 
beauty of the Mass and lending new 
artistic forces to all phases of the ritual 
and worship of the Church—vespers, 
mid-week devotions, novenas and the 
major festivals and occasions, such as 
Advent, Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
the Good Friday Tenebrae services. 
Those means are simply fresh young 
voices and the native intelligence and 
skill to employ them. No more did Pa- 
lestrina have to work with. But from 
them came such a measure of musical 
achievement as forms today one of the 
brightest diadems in the crown of the 
Church’s temporal history. 

In keeping with the tenets of eccle- 
siastical law and in fullest accord with 
the principles laid down in the famous 
Papal bull of the late Pius X it is not 
only possible, it is wholly feasible and 
practicable, for each church unit in our 
larger dioceses to select a group of 
young people to undergo tests of voice 
and ear—the one test as vitally impor- 
tant as the other—and from the fifteen 
to twenty qualifying to organize an 
auxiliary choir. This unit would enter 
upon active study and rehearsal of the 
simplest forms of music, both church 
and secular, together with the routine 
scales and exercises so essential to the 
musician in any field of his endeavor. 
Breath control, tone emission in messa 
voce and poca voce, in “middle voice,” 
a “half voice,” and “little voice,” to pre- 
pare the singers for some of their finest 
work in time to come, and other more 
or less laborious details, could be worked 
out by the regular choir director in a 
session of no more than from twenty 
minutes to half an hour preceding or 
following the usual choir-rehearsal. 





B Y joint contribution of all the 
churches of that diocese a com- 
petent musician and leader, drawn 





the ranks of the Catholic music 
rs or choirmasters, would be en- 
d to supervise the work as general 
for all these embryo choral units. 
! he would be able to render 
great assistance to individual directors 








of choirs struggling with their prob- 
lems of ill-assorted and ofttimes actual- 
ly unqualified singers. From time to 
time he would assemble these choir di- 
rectors in union with authorities among 
the clergy and fully acquaint them with 
the history of the development of the 
Mass in music. He would define the re- 
lations between actual liturgy of the 
Mass and the choral and vocal settings 
of Kyrie Eleison, Gloria in Excelsis, 
Credo, Sanctus, the Holy Communion 
responses, the Agnus Dei, as, likewise, 
the canticles and Psalms together with 
responses of vespers and the more im- 


portant calendar occasions of worship. 


Each larger city of the country pro- 
vides exceptional, in some _ instances 
most coveted facilities for intensively 
advancing such a_ work. In_ such 
places it would be possible, with slight 
expense and a minimum of labor and 
trouble entailed, to have the auxiliary, 
or student choirs, take turns in visiting, 
upon one occasion, at solemn high Mass, 
upon another occasion, at a rehearsal, 
upon still another, at an important 
vespers service, the regularly estab- 
lished choir of cathedral, church or 
other parish edifice where years of ap- 
plied study and practice under outstand- 
ing leaders of ecclesiastical music have 
brought about the highest degree of cul- 
ture and competence. 


HE compilation of a library of a 

cappella music, as also of the cho- 
ral pieces of more modern character, 
such as American, Irish, Italian and 
German folk-songs, Christmas carols 
and the simpler operatic excerpts and 
the arrangement of a system of ex- 
change for the various auxiliary or 
student choirs throughout each diocese 
would be necessary steps to follow. By 
an increasing acquaintance with the 
aggregate of forces under his super- 
vision, the director would be able to ex- 
pand and alter his plan of organization 
and development. 

One of the first practical results of 
operation would be the availability of 
each parish unit for public appearances, 
each of which would provide invalu- 
able training and experience, in the form 
of benefit concerts. With such a force at 
his disposal, the pastor of a church and 
his assistants and committees would be 
surprised to find with what relatively 
little difficulty even so ambitious an 
undertaking as an operetta or musical 
show could be put in rehearsal and 
brought to profitable performance. 

In war-torn Spain, last September, 
I witnessed a performance of grand 
opera pointed to as a “triumph of Red 
artistic ideals and organization.”” Some 
well-schooled artists and an excellent 
orchestra such as is always readily mar- 
shalled in Barcelona had been hastily 
gathered and relied upon the sure en- 
semble of one of the city’s many fine 
choral bodies for a commendable per- 
formance that had attracted a “sold- 
out” house. Without the chorus of ante- 
revolutionary organization no opera 
could have been given. So with the bene- 
fit concert or performance. The auxil- 
iary choir in training would form the 
nucleus around which a singing cast 
of other young people of the parish, in- 
cluding two or three professional 
“leads,” could be drilled and coached. 
These material advantages would be 
ready for all major occasions. 

The primary objective, however, 
would be the embellishment and dig- 
nifying of every solemn high Mass and 
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the seasonal feasts such as Ascension 
Day, the Annunciation. Immaculate 


Conception and Saints’ anniversary cele- 
brations. The response in the size and 
character of each pastor’s congregation 
and the appearance of new elements, 
some of them Catholic, some of them 
non-Catholic, all attracted by the musi- 
cal quality of the rendition, would be 
sure to result in additional converts. 

As they progressed in their work the 
new units might and undoubtedly 
would be assembled for the study and 
rehearsal of oratorios and other am- 
bitious ‘choral works, as a definite dio- 
cesan organization, banded and main- 
tained for such a purpose. In_ this 
manner, in New York, as an instance, 
one might hope to see eventually a suc- 
cessor to the Catholic Oratorio Society 
which, for several years, under the di- 
rection of Mme. Selma Kronold, regu- 
larly presented the masterpieces of eccle- 
siastical music. But whereas that organ- 
ization, though recruited from the city’s 
foremost church choirs, functioned only 
for the presentation en masse of ora- 
tcrio, the separate parish units of the 
body now proposed would exist prima- 
rily to serve each its own church, both 
in support of the celebration of the 
Mass and other ceremonies and in pro- 
viding new means of raising funds by 
the giving of benefit concerts and enter- 
tainments, and with the thought of joint 
public appearances in oratorio only as 
an eventual development. 

Never before has youth had so great 
a need of a welding and formative in- 
fluence under the guidance and inspira- 
tion of the Church. Secularizing and 
demoralizing forces are making con- 
stant inroads into the ranks of our 
people—especially the young. Political 
and social movements are demanding 
more and more of their time and energy. 
Increasing leisure and higher labor 
standards give them opportunities for 
good or evil of which they will certainly 
take advantage. It is for their leaders to 
direct and assist them in using this 
leisure in a beneficial manner. 


PART from its value as an aux- 
iliary force in rounding out the 
beauty of the Holy Mass and apart from 
its more utilitarian value for benefit 
occasions, the choir unit would have 
the effect of bringing together in, not 
a new, but a gloriously revived and 
proved form of spiritual, artistic and so- 
cial union and purpose, groups of young 
people who, in the majority of instances, 
would be found to be most happy and 
willing to serve their church and pastor. 
The fruits of such a unity of purpose, 
the slight sacrifices and benign disci- 
pline it must impose and the enduring 
friendships and constructive betterment 
of mind and soul it is sure to develop 
would be factors making for a new 
American solidarity. 
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By Joachim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


November in May 


Tux weather is ideal. There is a 
plenitude of sunshine. The roads are 
soft and springy from the recent rains. 
Trees and shrubs vie with one another 
in superabundant verdancy. On all sides 
are waving fields of green-bearded wheat 
end yellow-hued Yu Tsai. Verily nature 
has arisen once more from her wintry 
tomb. And while you at home are en- 
joying the invigorating reawakening of 
spring with the echoes of Easter still 
ringing fresh, here in China all are 
filled with the spirit of the Ch’ing Ming 
Chieh—the Feast of Transplendent 
Brightness. 

As this Chinese festival of the spring 
dawns, everywhere there are to be seen 
little family groups wending their slow 
ways along the country roads and path- 
ways. Slung on the backs of the adults 
are wicker baskets containing the day’s 
food, porcelain bowls and chopsticks of 
wood or bone with which to eat the al- 
ready cooked rice; and peeping out from 
the tops of the baskets one sees the 
neatly tied piles of paper money and 
bundles of joss sticks—significant of- 
ferings of a simple people to the spirits 
whom they are about to honor. The 
children are running to and fro, waving 
slender bamboo canes to which are at- 
tached yard-long paper streamers of red 
and white paper. Each little procession, 
while independent of the other groups 
earnestly plodding along in the same 
direction, nevertheless helps to provide 
the atmosphere of a real community 
outing. For it really is nothing less than 
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a community pilgrimage to the family 
graves. 

To us of the Western world, it is 
sombre autumn, wherein the decline and 
obliteration of nature’s abundant sum- 
mer life brings with it striking thoughts 
of death, that usually brings those 
memories of the dead which impel fond 
remembrances of the departed. Yet, the 
Chinese choose rather the resurrection 
of spring in which to commemorate their 
departed ones. Just why this time of the 
vear should be chosen I am at a loss 
to set down. Certainly, the unlettered 
folk around me here in this country spot 
are unable to evince any satisfactory 
reason why the annual pilgrimage to the 
family graves should coincide with the 
Feast of Transplendent Brightness. 

3e that as it may, here on all sides 
the groups are gathering around the 
grave mounds, making their humble and 
sincere reverences to the spirits of the 
dead whose bodies lie beneath. Fire- 
crackers are set off, offerings of paper 
money and lighted incense sticks are 
placed on the graves, the colored 
streamers are planted and, prostrate be- 
fore the tombs, the mourners bewail the 
loss of their loved ones. Afterwards the 
family partakes of the meal that has 
been offered to the dead, more fire- 
crackers are set off and then, happy with 
a sense of a filial duty well performed, 
the pilgrims return home. 

Now it was in the midst of such a 
celebration that our little group of five 
passed along through the country dis- 
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trict of Supu. We were on our way to 
Tung Shan—East Mountain—to avail 
ourselves of the pressing invitation of 
the townsfolk there to preach the Cath- 
olic Faith: an invitation presented some 
months previously to “campaign for 
Christ” just when the pagans were cele- 
brating one of their annual feasts. 

The good people of East Mountain 
had provided living quarters for the 
mission catechists who were accom- 
panying me and also for myself. Further- 
more they had thrown open the Tzi 
T’ang, or ancestral hall, for our use. 
The ancestral hall is ordinarily a large 
building of lofty height and of good 
length and breadth. Windows are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Consequently, 
the hall is lighted only by the large 
aperture set in the roof about the centre 
of the hall. Over the front entrance and 
running the full width of the hall is the 
stage on which festival performances 
are held. On each side are rooms, living 
apartments, refectories and such, each 
well open to catch the light from the 
large central aperture. Along the sides 
of the hall and set well above the floor 
are balconies where women spectators 
are secluded during the stage perform- 
ances. These balconies serve, too, in 
lieu of storerooms and for the most part 
are cluttered with farm implements and 
drying vegetables. 


T THE opposite end of the hall 
lies the sanctuary, the heart of the 
ancestral temple. Massive pillars support 
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MAN FAITHFULLY PERFORMED HIS RITES BEFORE THE ANCESTRAL TABLETS 
VHICH REPRESENTED MANY GENERATIONS OF CHINESE FAMILIES 
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is of each family are there in- 
ling back from generation 


ion, 


reposes 


the ancestral 


ancestral shrine, and di- 
» main part of the hall by 
courtyard over which a 
perture opens to the sky, lies 
tral shrine of the Liu clan in 
the keeping of the ancestral 
been placed. There, the tablets 
he generations otf the Liu clan 
back centuries. 
ide of this smaller shrine are 
quarters, a few rooms open- 
he exterior. Here our portable 
is) set up and charity dis- 
> sick and ailing. Here, too, 
et and speak with sincere 
entertain with tea and 
the officials as they call to 
respects. 
the ancestral temple of East 
n becomes our home for a week. 
ning the people gather in the 
he day’s work is finished, in- 
spectators of our “doctrine 
\ portable phonograph plays a 
ls of favorite native music, a 





ber of stereopticon views 
of Christ are shown and 
yurse by a trained catechist 
doctrinal topics is given. 
stimulated and questions 


this “campaigning for 
not limited to a few hours 


each evening. The whole of each day is 
occupied in preparing the way for the 
big events of the evening. The catechists 
move through the entire town, interest- 
ing the people in the homes and in the 
fields by swinging the discussion of the 
most ordinary topics towards the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. The mis- 
sionary with his portable dispensary is 
able to contact the sick and afflicted and 
medicine for the soul goes hand in hand 
with the passing out of medicine for the 
body. The sick in the homes are visited 
also. These hours of visiting are never 
lost labor. A kindly interest and a few 
simple instructions often help the sick 
ones to raise their hearts and souls to 
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deeper and greater realities than their 
pagan gods and vague superstitions are 
capable of. 

In this way we became quite friendly 
with the people of East Mountain. 
Bandits prevented us from accepting 
their invitation sooner and now we are 
spending a good week among them. Once 
in a while a lull comes, a few minutes 
wherein to jot down these thoughts as 
they come to mind. As I write I think 
of old Mr. Liu. The care of this an- 
cestral temple is his daily occupation. 
He is a fine old chap, typically Chinese 
in courtesy, conversation and ideas. He 
has one great regret in life. Though he 
is poor and possesses little of this world’s 
goods, that troubles him not at all. He 
has no living son or grandson to lay 
him to rest and then perpetuate his 
memory in years to come. And his ap- 
proaching four score years with no sons 
to take up name and labors saddens him. 

It is touching to see him carrying out 
the daily ritual at the shrines in the 
temple. With solemn dignity he lights 
the sticks of incense. Then he first ap- 
proaches the shrine housing the tablets 
of the founders of his clan. After a pro- 
found bow to the spirits of his ancestors 
he places before the tablets a smoking 
incense stick. He performs the same 
ceremony before the Wu Tzi P’ai, the 
tablet or scroll on which are inscribed 
the sacred characters that remind the 
Chinese of the five great relationships of 
the people. Lastly he bows to the tablets 
on the main ancestral shrine and places 
there the burning incense. Then stand- 
ing beneath the large aperture he makes 
a reverence to the wide expanse of 
heaven and to the endless fruitful earth 
and on a table beneath the opening he 
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places the last sticks of burning incense. 

Who can say just what thoughts and 
feelings possess the old man’s mind and 
heart as he performs this daily ritual? ls 
it merely a deep whole-souled reverence 
for his ancestors, perhaps even a desire 
to be of service to them in their lives be- 
yond the grave? Or is it only a grateful 
and worshipful feeling of T’ien (Heav- 
en) and Ti (Earth) for all they have 
given him and the people in whose name 
he performs this daily ritual in the tem- 
ple? Ask him and his answer is a hesi- 
tant vagueness. Strange, isn’t it? And 
this intangible belief has come down to 
him through the centuries, coupled with 
the labyrinthine mysteries of Indian 
Buddhism and its idol worship and the 
superstitions of Taoism for a happy 
transmigration of soul. 

Yet it strikes me that there is some- 
thing deeper, something more tangible 
which, although submerged in the for- 
mality of ritual and overshadowed by 
the daily cares of life, nevertheless 
surges to the surface in the face of mo- 
mentous stirrings of the soul. Then from 
the depths of the heart a cry goes out to 
T’ien Lao Yie. Translate it as you like, 
but ask this aged temple ritualist what 
he means when he uses it and no clear 
idea or expression will be forthcoming. 
Yet there is present a vague idea of a 
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Personality, the closest perhaps that he 
is capable of, giving voice to a belief in 
a Supreme Being. We even have record 
of an old Chinese Emperor’s prayer to 
the—"Great Father, Supreme Model of 
revered Parenthood—”. 

So in these days of the Ch’ing Ming 
Chieh we are able to use the background 
of this festival as a starting point in 
our lectures on Catholic doctrine. Their 
truly touching devotion to the memory 
of their ancestors and the longing the 
Chinese people express to be of some 
service to those beyond the grave leads 
to compelling discussions of an after 
life where good is rewarded and evil is 
punished. Then naturally this leads to 
the existence of a Supreme Being whose 
law is the norm of right and wrong and 
Who rewards the observers of good and 
punishes the doers of evil. 

Thus this Personal God Whom we 
preach is He Whom they wish to know 
and serve and Who is That One Whom 
they seek to thank when crying out 
T’ien Lao Yie. Nor is it less convinc- 
ing when their own great Confucius is 
shown to have deduced the existence of 
a Supreme Ruler. For the Sage to his 
disciples exclaimed, “Heaven alone is 
truly great. Heaven is not deceived. He 
who offends against Heaven will find 
no refuge.” 
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You will wonder perhaps if these dis- 
cussions always convince the listeners 
and that adoption of Christianity fol- 
lows. In a number of cases, yes. Such 
ones are then placed under a catechist’s 
care and the doctrines of the Church 
explained more or less minutely. As for 
the multitude, we are satisfied that the 
Word of God has been preached to them 
and the seeds of Faith planted. In God’s 
own good time such seed will spring up 
and will be watered by the missionary 
in his return visits. For this missionary 
labor is slow but sure. The harvest is 
indeed great, the laborers are few. The 
vineyard is great. Pray, therefore, that 
the harvest of East Mountain be not 
lost and that in time all might come to 
know, love and serve the God of us all, 
Who created us and saved us and Whom 
the people of this country spot have 
just come to know by our preaching. 


T IS encouraging that so many funda- 

mental beliefs in the Chinese civili- 
zation make a solid foundation whereon 
to build the supernatural structure of 
Faith, just as in this natural belief in 
one True God; and just as their cultured 
reverence for their dead builds up so 
happily, with God’s enlightenment, into 
the true doctrine of Purgatory and the 
Communion of Saints. 


WHY A SAMPAN? 


Bumpine an ark was for Noah a 
settled question for the best reason pos- 
sible—a divine command. But to a 
missionary at Liulingcha, building a 
small ark—or better a sampan—both 
before the construction of such a boat 
as well as after making use of it for 
over half a year, seems still to be an 
open question. To let THE S1GN readers 
in on this phase of mission life in 
Liulingcha and to solicit their opinions 
I write the impelling reasons for build- 
ing, and my afterthoughts on the quite 
open question: “Why a Sampan?” 
What led me to think of building a 
sampan was the fact that in Liulingcha 
during times of emergency, such as 
flood seasons or of urgent business 
down river, it has always proven well 
nigh impossible to hire a boat in a 
hurry without being charged almost 
the cost of the boat. Another reason, 
which perhaps should have been stated 
first, is that Liulingcha is on the Yiian 
River, only five, ten or fifteen miles 
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away from other promising villages or 
towns. I had often planned to go 
travelling like the great Apostle St. 
Paul, and try to build up small Chris- 
tianities in these river-bank towns. 
Having one’s own boat besides being 
an incentive to get going, anchored as 
it would be right at the mission gate 
in flood season and down the bank only 
fiity yards away at low water, would 
mean that one would not have to delay 
for days until a local boatman came to 
town. Nor would there be the nasty 
delay of bickering over the price of 
hiring the needed sampan. Again, hav- 
ing one’s own boat would make it 
possible to have a sort of floating hotel 
and save oneself from the  incon- 
veniences of spe ding the nights, dur- 
ing these missionary trips, in the 
hospitable but often unsanitary hotels. 
Well, I am writing these few lines 
on board the “open question” sampan, 
as I make this trip up the river to 
Yiianling. It was sometime last sum- 


mer that one of my school teachers 
journeyed to his home way up the 
Yiian River. I asked him to try to 
buy me an old sampan at Red Rivers. 
This is what I thought the Chinese 
name meant until today the skipper on 
this boat, named Thaddeus, tells me 
that the Chinese name would more 
likely mean Propitious River. Truly 
that does seem more like a Chinese 
name of a town. 

The teacher managed to buy the boat 
which was built in Kweichow and 
called a Miao Chwan—a boat of the 
Cheng family aboriginal tribes—with 
its front, said in common parlance to 
be built like a dustpan and having its 
stern built in the shape of a sparrow’s 
tail. The Liulingcha teacher and cate- 
chist having purchased the boat moved 
in it with his family down the river 
to Liulingcha. For the rest of last sum- 
mer after the arrival of this gentleman, 
the sampan did good service on picnic 
trips for our school children. But we 
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MAN POWER IS STILL IN DEMAND. TRACK- 
ERS PULLING A BOAT THROUGH THE 
RAPIDS 


that unless it were rebuilt 
sometime or other find itself 
water—sunk for want of repairs. 
The work of setting about rebuilding 
the boat meant many days of waiting 
for the workmen. There was much talk 
their prices which found us 
eventually paying them a handsome 
sum besides daily preparing so-called 
banquet meals” for them. The 
item in rebuilding the sampan 
was the ship or boat builders’ pay and 
food. But materials such as wood, tung 
oil, nails, iron clasps and lime, besides 
being costly were very difficult to pur- 
chase in the town. We had to send men 
t towns to purchase some 

! For a good mast it was 
necessary to travel up the river five 
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Originally we planned on merely 
anging the style of the boat and hav- 
ing it made waterproof. But then, one 
day _I went down on the riverbank (as 
[ have already mentioned in an article 
in THE S1¢n called, “Why I Lost My 
Sleep”) and found that the repairmen 
lad ned into shipbuilders and had 
my boat all torn apart. I exclaimed 

at turned out to be a bad omen, ac- 
cording to Chinese custom, “the boat 
There was nothing to do 








but have the boat rebuilt. 

On sunny days the work was done 
rapidly but outdoor carpentry suffered 
delay with the rainy weather and the. 
threatening floods. Happily sunshine 
came again.and with much hammering 
and sawing and packing in the oil- 
soaked cotton and lime, the boat was 
at length ready for launching. 

Being now on a trip I am at a loss 


to remember dates. The sampan log 
isn’t on the boat, as it should be, and 
the skipper can’t remember dates. Any- 
way it was, I believe, about the Feast 
of Our Lady’s Assumption or a bit 
later. It was'a Sunday and the very 
day Most Rev. Paul Yu Ping, new 
Chinese Bishop, was either being con- 
secrated or else saying his first Mass as 
Bishop at Nanking. At any rate, on 
that day our school boys launched the 


boat and it was blessed and named in 
honor of the newly-consecrated Bishop 
Paul Yu Ping. As patrons we chose 
the Blessed Virgin and the Little 
Flower. 

Thus did we commemorate a big 
event in the history of the Church in 
China. 

Now I shall relate the reasons for 
and against my having a sampan. They 
are in the form of a log of the trips 
to date under, as my fellow missioners 
call me, “Admiral Mack.” My advisory 
Vice-Admiral is Fr. Linus Lom- 
bard, C.P., the Vice-Admiral who, in 
the words of the song, “never went 
to sea.” 

Shortly after the launching of the 
Yu Ping, we had a sail made and off 
we went under propitious breezes up 
and across the river to a place below 
the cliffs of Clear Moon Mountain 





WOMEN AT THEIR WASH WATCH US AS 
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Temple. There in the small village lived 
an old Christian lady named Monica. 
I had been resident in Liulingcha this 
time for almost a year and during that 
time had never seen this old lady as- 
sisting at Mass on Sunday. It was in 
1925 at Christmas time, during my hec- 
tic three months of raids by the bandits, 
that this old lady had visited me and 
presented me with the customary rice 
cakes. 

As we neared the place in early 
Autumn, 1935, on our way to enjoy the 
breezes of the mountains, I recalled 
that she lived near. After landing we 
learned that the way up the mountain 
led right through a house at the bottom 
of the hill, just by a refreshing stream. 
What was my joy to find myself talk- 
ing to the good old lady Monica! A 
few words found her repentantly ex- 
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plaining how the years without a 
resident priest at LTulingcha found her 
grown lukewarm in her Christian 
duties. She knelt down and, declaring 
herself a sinner, promised to be in 
Church the following Sunday and to 
get back to the Sacraments as soon as 
possible. 

It was only then that I learned that 
this good old lady had embraced the 
Faith about thirty years ago. The wife 
of a boatman, she had studied while 
helping in the sampan work on her hus- 
band’s boat. She completed her course 
at the Augustinian mission at Hofu, 
a place down the river. This mission 
had been burnt down several times in 
the days of political changes and per- 
secutions, so she entered the Faith at 
a time when catechumens were few and 
the people fearful of embracing the 
Faith. All this history of her entrance 
into the Faith came in answer to my 
query as to whether she had forgotten 
her doctrine. This first page of the Yu 
Ping log gives one reason for the satis- 
faction in building the boat. 

Shortly afterward I made a trip in 
the Yu Ping to Yiianling, the central 
mission of the Passionist Fathers and 
the residential city of our Bishop. The 
boat left Liulingcha under sail. In order 
that I might reach Yiianling in two days 
I sent my cook along and told him to 
wait at a place twenty miles from, Liu- 
lingcha, which I would reach at noon 
on the following day. 

The cook and the acting admiral, 
evidently didn’t get “admiral’s orders” 
clearly. For next day, even though I 
travelled a difficult thirty-five miles, I 
couldn’t locate the boat. I determined 
to delay at an inn, sending my man on 
a mule in search of the missing Yu 
Ping. It was located ten miles further 
up the river. Needless to say, the great 
distance travelled meant that the Yu 
Pink acquired great fame as a fast 
sampan. Needless to say also, a travel- 
worn missioner showed too much of 
human nature in well-merited words of 
reproof to.the cook-admiral for dis- 
obeying orders. Even his words of 


flattery about the wonderful boat didn’t 
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induce me to spare him the reprimand. 

We reached Yuanling safely and in 
good time, and our first long trip up 
the river was without incident. Since 
then I have made three other trips to 
Ytianling—about seventy miles away. 
The difficulty of hiring boatmen at 
Liulingcha has caused me no end of 
trouble for no other reason than that 
they are scarce. Local boatmen there 
are never anxious to’ sail or pull or 
pole or row on the long trip over the 
rapids of Yiianling. This matter of hir- 
ing them has caused such delays and 
bickerings over price that often I re- 
gret having the Yu Ping. This part 
of the log, together with reasons fol- 
lowing, must be put down as reasons 
against having a sampan. 


N ONE trip down the river—it’s 

maiden trip perhaps—the boat 
hit a rock on the shipwrecking Ching 
Lung Rapids. We continued on, the 
boatmen oblivious of the damage 
done the boat, till I called attention 
to the half water-filled culinary de- 
partment—a big name for a small place. 
No doubt the boatmen would have 
taken notice sooner of such damages 
to their own frigate, thought I. 

On another trip down the river, not 
far from Yiianling we had to go 
through a very bad rapids. On that 
trip up and down the river I had on 
board what might be called a floating 
catechumenate. We had as catechumen 
Simon, the gentleman now from the 
Goldmines, originally from Szechuan 
Province. Little did I think that in 
the terrible drop of the boat going 
down the rapids that the float-cate- 
chumen and catechumenate were to get 
such a soaking. The boat itself was 
nearly swallowed up in the big wave 
that splashed right over the deck, half 
filling the compartments with the roar- 
ing waters of the rapids! Simon, 
although chilled by the cold splash, did 
net seem frightened. 

On another occasion while travelling 
un the river we were blessed with 
propitious breezes and were making 
splendid time in cold brisk weather. Ot 
a sudden, we came to a standstill with 
the mast crackling and tumbling with 
sail and riggings into the rushing 
waters. Due to a defect in its construc- 
tion, the mast was too weak to sustain 
the heavy breeze. We were in no man’s 
land, without implements to set things 
right again. I should have said tools— 
carpenter tools—but English words 
simply won’t come to one on a sampan. 

On this trip yesterday, the boatmen 
were pulling the boat along—a long 
bamboo-woven rope attached to the 
middle of the mast—when of a sudden 
the mast bent sideways and threatened 
to upset the boat. There was but one 
way out of the difficulty as te iron 
band at the base of the pole mast had 





Tue Yu PING MAY BECOME A BEARER 
OF GOOD TIDINGS ALONG THE YUAN 


split. In the village of Tung Tien Chi 
we got a carpenter to build in a wedge 
to replace the iron band. He took his 
own pleasant time before reaching the 
boat. Almost without looking to see what 
repairs were needed he quoted his 
price as $1.20, while half that would 
have been price enough, with tip in- 
cluded. We showed in Chinese style 
that we were far from willing and the 
carpenter proceeded to go away. One 
of our deck hands yelled out “80 
cents!” to which the response came 
over the rocky mountain bed of the 
river, “$1.00, no less.” In an hour’s 
time we were on our way. 

Against this and the other troubles 
of a mariner, which all make me re- 
gret that I have my own boat (because 
a real boatman would be prepared for 
such emergencies) I am hoping that 
the novelty of a trip in the Yu Ping 
may entice the former missionaries of 
Liulingcha—Fathers Dunstan Thomas 
and Paul Ubinger—and possibly Mr. 
Hansen, to pay a downstream visit to 
Liulingcha. The other Fathers who 
labored here are too far distant to call 
on me. Or maybe they will wait for my 
“dream boat.” Yes, I have “dreamed 
dreams” in the occasional quiet hours 
as we sailed the Yiian. I have closed my 
eyes and felt the boat skimming along 
the lagoon; I could even hear the soft 
purring of a motor in my dreams and 
revelled in its changing echoes from 
wooded palisades and the deep moun- 
tain settings of ascending valleys. 
Surely, we would make Yiianling in a 
few hours—instead of pushing the men 
to make it in two days. Then a faint 
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pleasant rippling of waters came break- 
ing gently on my ears to remind me of 
rapids at the head of the lagoon—and 
suddenly a rude awakening with a 
violent rocking of the boat and a great 
splash. 

It was all the fault of those steam- 
boats I had seen passing here towing 
salt barges to Hungkiang—and page 413 
of my mail order catalogue. But who 
can tell about dreams when so many of 
our other missions now have motor 
roads which a few years ago were 
beyond our fondest dreams. 

So here are some of.the reasons for 
and against a sampan in Liulingcha. 
Just to let you know that the boat isn’t 
always in port, I wish to note that on 
several trips our dispensary helper, 
alone or with the missioner, has made 
many successful trips—helping the sick 
and suffering with medical aid which 
they cannot obtain elsewhere in this 
section. True, there are mission hos- 
pitals hundreds of miles up the river 
and also down the river. But they are 
too far away and too inconvenient to 
reach for those with money, and beyond 
the means of the poor. Many lives have 
been saved through proper medicines 
and many saved from serious illnesses. 
Most important, many dying have re- 
ceived the grace of deathbed baptism. 
Besides, the people of these river towns 
are now better informed of the purpose 
and mission of the Catholic Church. 

In the town of Ma-I-Fu, four miles 
or so above Liulingcha on the Yuan 
River, there was, in former days, a 
small mission station. For many years 
there was no resident priest at Liuling- 
cha and the mission station at Ma-I-Fu 
was closed. There are several Catholic 
families there. Recently we have made 
trips there in the Yu Ping, and we 
hope that in the near future the people 
of Ma-I-Fu may donate a suitable site 
for a mission station and help as best 
they are able in the building of a suit- 
able place, with the assistance of our 
good benefactors. We made a trip re- 
cently and the rest of the members of 
a certain Catholic family living there 
have now returned to the Sacraments. 


HESE latter incidents are reasons 

for the boat, together with the ever 
present advantage of having it to 
transport our goods in times of emer- 
gencies. Floods are a yearly occurrence. 
3anditry, thank God, has been un- 
known for well nigh two years. There 
is usually plenty of warning of these 
emergencies, but without a means of 
transport such as a boat one would be 
in danger of losing all the mission 
goods. All these reasons, together with 
the fruits already obtained of returned 
Christians and the beginnings of a 
Christianity at Ma-I-Fu and the hope 
of making other beginnings seem to an- 
swer the question: “Why a Sampan?” 








The young Belgian spell-binder Léon De- 
grelle, imitator of Hitler and Mussolini, suf- 
fered a political setback in the recent 
Belgian elections. He was defeated by Paul 
van Zeeland, backed by the advocates of a 
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LEON DEGRELLE ADDRESSING HIS FOLLOWERS, 


disturbing element in Belgium since the 
parliamentary elections of May 24, 1936. 
It was powerfully aided by the advance 
of the Socialists and Communists at the 
parliamentary elections of April 26th 
and May 4th, 1936, in France. Events in 
France invariably find an echo in Bel- 
gium. 

The founder of Rexism in Belgium is 
Léon Degrelle, who is thirty-one years 
of age. His father is of French extrac- 
tion. He was educated at a Catholic 
secondary school, attended a_ Jesuit 
school of philosophy and studied law at 
the Catholic University of Louvain. 

Monsignor L. Picard, Chaplain of the 
Association Catholique de la Jeunesse 
Belge (Catholic Action) took an in- 
terest in Degrelle. On January 21st, 
1931, he created for him the Société Co- 
opérative Editions Rex. The Rex Pub- 
lications edited books, pamphlets and 
printed material for Catholic Action. 
Monsignor Picard was to control its 
publishing activity, the company being 
an auxiliary of Belgian Catholic Action. 
The Rex Publications had their offices at 
the headquarters of Catholic Action at 
Louvain. Léon Degrelle made _ broad- 
casts from Catholic radio stations. In 
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September, 1931, he became director of 
the Rex Publications. 

From the very beginning, however, 
he refused to follow in the steps of his 
protector. In October, 1932, Rex, a 
monthly paper which was intended for 
religious and apostolic purposes, was 
first published. Gradually it became 
political. Rexism dates from that time. 
During the parliamentary electioneering 
campaign of 1932, the Rex Publications 
distributed bundles of printed matter in 
favor of the Catholic Party. On Febru- 
ary 5, 1933, Degrelle edited Vian, a 
political paper, whose slogan was “Re- 
form and conquest of the Catholic 
Party.” 

All this work was done by Degrelle 
under the mantle of Catholic Action and 
in his position as editor. Now it is self- 
evident that he should not have used his 
position for political purposes. Besides 
this, he failed to follow the directions 
of Msgr. Picard. 

When remonstrated with, Degrelle 
proved refractory, and on January 15th, 
1933, he made a declaration of complete 
independence. By the end of 1933 he 
began to attack members of the Catholic 
Party. He accused them of using their 
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political influence for the benefit of big 
financial concerns. 

In 1934 Catholic Action took measures 
because the Rex Publications was in 
financial difficulties. The directors were 
given a judicial order to quit the 
premises where they published. On April 
4, 1934, they moved from the head- 
quarters of Catholic Action and rented 
rooms in Louvain. 


LTHOUGH Rex derives from 
Christus Rex (Christ the King) it 
may be asserted that if ever the Church 
of Belgium finds itself faced with the fate 
of the Church in Germany or in Russia 
the blame may be laid to Léon Degrelle. 
Because of the position he once occupied 
in Catholic Action, of which he took a 
scandalously unfair advantage, he was 
introduced into the best Catholic families 
and to groups of Catholic students. By 
carrying on catholic agitation instead of 
Catholic Action, he withdrew many 
young people from their apostolic 
activities. Several sections of Catholic 
Action are encountering the greatest 
difficulty in regaining members who de- 
serted to Rexism and in recruiting new 
members. Other sections of Catholic 
Action have been influenced by the 
spirit of Rexism. The sole section that 
did not follow Degrelle is Jocism, the 
greatest promoter of Catholic Action in 
Belgium. 

In 1935 the Belgian Socialists, in their 
turn, gave Léon Degrelle the oppor- 
tunity of advertising himself by speak- 
ing at their meetings, where he opposed 
an unfrocked priest invited by them to 
lecture in their public halls. Degrelle 
availed himself of this opportunity to 
undertake a campaign of agitation. 

In 1935, the offices of Rex were re- 
moved from Louvain to Brussels. This 
removal marked a new orientation of 
Rexism. Léon Degrelle increased his 
political action in opposition to the tra- 
ditional Catholic Party under the pretext 
of fighting Communism. At the elections 
of May 24, 1936, Rexism presented 
candidates for Parliament for the first 
time and obtained 271,491 votes out of 
a total of 2,362,465, or 11.5% of the 
entire electorate, and secured 21 seats 
out of a total of 202. Rexism won sym- 
pathy owing to the Socialistic experi- 
ments of the French Premier, Léon 
Blum. Blum’s alliance with Communists 
in an effort to form a government and 
his lack of severity towards agitators 
gave the Rexists an opportunity of at- 
tacking the government of Paul van 
Zeeland, accused of truckling to Social- 
istic France and of backing Communist 
action in Belgium. The epidemic of 
strikes and the stay-in strikes in France 
in May and June, 1936, reached Bel- 
gium, where the stay-in was immediately 
suppressed. 

On October 8, 1936, Rexism made an 
agreement with the Flemish Nationalists 


(Vlaamsche Nationalisten) who had ob- 
tained 166,737 votes, or 7% of the total, 
and had won 16 seats at the general 
elections of May, 1936. One of the 
objects of the agreement between Rex- 
ists and advanced Flemings was to 
wreck systematically the representative 
system of government in Belgium. 
Rexists and Flemish Nationalists to- 
gether secured 37 seats in Parliament. 

Ex-soldiers commemorate the battle 
of the Yser on the last Sunday of Octo- 
ber each year. They are received by the 
King and assist at Mass in the Cathedral 
of St. Gudule, Brussels. In 1936, the 
Commemoration took place on October 
25th. The leader of Rexism chose that 
day to organize an open air meeting of 
250,000 of his supporters in Brussels to 
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bring about the fall of the government. 

As his meeting had been prohibited, 
Degrelle assembled Rexists in great 
numbers in the Cathedral during the 
commemorative Mass. Towards the end 
of the Mass, at a word of command, the 
Rexists left the church for an open air 
meeting outside, causing considerable 
disturbance. The Rexists thus used the 
pretext of attending Mass to deceive the 
police. Up to that time no political party 
in Belgium had ever availed itself of a 
church to organize a meeting prohibited 
by the police. As a result, the biggest 
Socialist paper, Le Peuple, pointed out 
in a leading article that the clericals 
had begun using church offices and 
sacred edifices for political and military 
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purposes and that such acts had already 
led to the burning of churches else- 
where. 

In 1936, the Feast of Christ the King 
occurred on Sunday, October 25th. In 
Belgium it is one of the most solemnly 
celebrated liturgical feasts, and perhaps 
the best attended. The Rexist chief chose 
that very Sunday to stage his big dem- 
onstration, although Rex was instituted 
to promote the reign of Christ. The 
badge of the movement also was drawn 
from “Christ the King.” It is a crown 
with a cross. Afterwards, however, the 
chief of Rexism adopted for his ad- 
herents a second badge consisting of the 
three letters REX. 

The circulation of the Rexist daily 
paper, Le Pays Réel (The Real Coun- 
try), fell off considerably after October 
25, 1936. On December 8, 1936, the 
Rex leader broadcast his fulminations 
against the Belgian Government from 
the Turin (Italy) broadcasting station. 

The Hierarchy of Belgium published 
a collective pastoral letter at Christmas, 
1936. The action of certain Catholics in 
trying to overthrow the foundations of 
Catholic and social institutions and to 
take away their confessional character 
for political purposes was denounced in 
the interests of Catholics and of the 
Church. “We absolutely disapprove of 
the tendency to any system of totali- 
tarian government. It would destroy our 
constitutional rights even if such a 
government should begin by promising 
religious freedom. We desire the main- 
tenance of a sane régime based on 
freedom that will insure to Catholics 
the same degree of freedom as to every 
other law-abiding citizen in the exercise 
of their essential liberties and rights. If 
this freedom were in danger under the 
present régime, it would be possible to 
reconquer it.” 


HE letter did not expressly denounce 

Rexism but condemned those who 
were trying to supersede political parties, 
to place youth under the power of the 
government, and Catholic Action un- 
der a régime to be determined later, 
while the mission of the Church was to 
be confined entirely to the practice of 
Church offices. The Bishops claim for 
the Church, in order that she may realize 
her end, the use of temporal means, as 
for instance: to found and to manage 
schools and institutions fitted to pro- 
mote the cultural and moral develop- 
ment of the faithful and to help them 
to attain their salvation. They gave 
warning against the tendency of sub- 
mitting the freedom and the confessional 
character of these institutions to over- 
bearing State control. 

The Rexist journal, Le Pays Réel, 
admitted in its number of January 1, 
1937, that the Bishops’ pastoral letter 
referring to the tendencies towards 
totalitarian government were directed 
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The Elevation 


By John Frederick Nims 


HOM the seas could not enfold 
Now the shallow wine can hold. 


Pent within a wafer lies 
He that overflows the skies. 


Here are hid in wheaten white 
All the hues of day or night; 


In a feather’s weight compressed 
All the mountains of the West; 


Prisoned in a finger’s span 
Ethers measureless to man. 


Arms are lifted, chaste and wise: 
Land and sea and heaven rise. 


Therefore I am lifted too, 
Closer, my Beloved, to You. 








mainly against Rexism. Le Pays Réel 
accepted the pastoral letter as a paternal 
warning, and as an invitation to avoid 
the errors condemned in the document. 

To test its popularity, Rexism under- 
took at the end of January and in Febru- 
ary, 1937, a new campaign of political 
agitation consisting of a series of mass 
meetings in Brussels and in Antwerp. 
At Antwerp, on February 10, 1937, the 
Chief of Rexism declared that once at 
‘the head of the government he would 
hold it until death. At this meeting he 
dragged the name of the King of the 
Belgians into the debate. He emphasized 
this political misdemeanor by stating: 
“When all Belgium is Rexist, the King 
also will be a Rexist.” 

On: March 7, 1937, at a meeting in 
Léon Degrelle announced the 
resignation of Mr. Alfred Olivier, a 
Rexist member of Parliament, together 
with all the Rexist substitutes for the 
Rexist seats for Brussels. These resigna- 
tions made necessary a_ by-election 
which, according to Belgian law, should 
be held within the forty following days. 
Léon Degrelle stood as sole candidate 
for Rexism. Mr. Paul van Zeeland, 
Prime Minister, took up in person the 
challenge. Mr. Van Zeeland refused to 
receive direct support from any party 
and stood as a personal candidate for 
the existing régime. 


3russels, 


The electioneering campaign was ex- 
ceedingly violent and culminated with 
the intervention of the Archbishop of 
Malines on April 9, 1937. Following an 
ambiguous statement of Degrelle about 


the attitude of the Bishops toward Rex- 
ism, at a meeting held on April 7, 
Archbishop Van Roey sent to the news- 
papers an official statement. It said that 
the collective pastoral letter of the 
Bishops condemned the methods and the 
fundamental principles of Rexism, and 
that the Hierarchy was in no way re- 
assured about it, but on the contrary 
was convinced it constituted a danger 
both to the country and the Church. 

The Rexist electioneering campaign 
was also the occasion for a public state- 
ment by the Secretary of King Leopold 
III. This statement contradicted the 
rumor that King Leopold had cognizance 
of and approved the terms of the agree- 
ment between the Rexists and the 
Flemish Nationalists. Léon Degrelle 
himself chose the date of the by-election 
at Brussels by ordering the Rexist 
deputy, Alfred Olivier, to resign his 
seat on March 7, 1937, thus bringing 
about a fierce electioneering campaign 
in Holy Week. Paul van Zeeland pro- 
posed a truce of God during Holy Week, 
or at least from Maundy Thursday to 
Monday in Easter Week. 


The by-election took place on April 
11, 1937. According to the German and 
Italian press it was a challenge of Autoc- 
racy to Democracy. The Brussels elec- 
torate had to choose between Paul van 
Zeeland, the candidate of Democracy, 
and Léon Degrelle, its enemy. The vic- 
tory of Democracy was complete. At the 
preceding parliamentary election, that 
of May, 1936, the Rexists and the Flem- 
ish Nationalists had obtained together 
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73,721 votes. Mr. Léon Degrelle, on 
April 11, backed by his Flemish allies, 
obtained only 69,242 votes, thus losing 
4479. The parties supporting Paul van 
Zeeland cast 252,645 votes at the general 
elections of May, 1936. He obtained 
275,840 votes in April, 1937. 

Whatever may be the future of Rex- 
ism, it has already been the cause of 
dividing families, of separating old 
friends and of weakening Catholic social 
organizations. The present supporters of 
Rexism are blind conservatives, people 
clinging to the past or to sordid in- 
terests. Léon Degrelle declared on June 
12, 1937, at the celebration of his thirty- 
first birthday, that up to that time 
Rexism had never been acted on dic- 
tatorial principles, but that this will be 
the rule from then on. 

Following the ambiguous attitude of 
Rexism regarding the program of the 
Flemish Nationalists, the latter, on June 
25, 1937, suspended the agreement be- 
tween the parties. 

The situation in Belgium resulting 
from the Rexist defeat, together wiih 
the social unrest in France, and the 
European situation generally, hastened 
the return of Belgium to a position ap- 
proaching its pre-war neutrality. As 
early as October 10, 1936, King 
Leopold III, in a speech addressed to 
the Ministerial Council, insisted upon 
the urgency of adapting the military 
organization of the country to new in- 
ternational requirements and of pursuing 
a policy exclusively Belgian. 

On April 24, 1937, after the defeat 
of Rexism, a joint note of the British 
and French governments was published. 
Great Britain and France promised to 
continue their guarantee of Belgian in- 
tegrity without any corresponding un- 
dertaking on the part of Belgium. Bel- 
gium promised to reinforce its arma- 
ments in an effective way in order to 
be able to maintain the inviolability of 
its territory. 


HE Brussels by-election, it will thus 

be seen, marked the ebb of the tide of 
autocracy in Western Europe. At the 
Netherlands general election on May 
26, 1937, the voters routed the Dutch 
Fascist party. Recently in Eastern 
Europe the Nazi-inspired parties were 
vanquished in Czecho-slovakia. 

Van Zeeland’s victory at the Brussels 
by-election lent him the necessary 
authority and prestige to undertake a 
very delicate mission to the United 
States, at the request of Great Britain 
and France in order to inquire into the 
means of freeing international trade 
from its shackles. Van Zeeland thus 
strengthens the bonds of democracy 
throughout the world. This is one of 
the main preliminaries for the construc- 
tion of the new Christian civilization 
upon which the future of the Church 
in Europe mainly depends. 
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O: COURSE the Catholic Church 
possesses the only solution to the social 
problem,” John Percival said, as he 
helped himself to one of Martha’s 
famous cutlets. The menace of Com- 
munism had entered into the conversa- 
tion with the soup. (Martha was also 
famous for her soups). “It’s all there, 
of course, in the Papal encyclicals.” 

The gray-haired, harassed-looking 
priest who was his guest surveyed 
John Percival with a rather peculiar 
coldness in his eye. 

“Have you read them?” he inquired. 

His host was just a trifle taken 
aback, 

“I, er, well—I haven’t exactly read 
them. Those translations from another 
language are rather ghastly, you know.” 

Father Brewster didn’t seem to know. 
Or, rather, the ghastliness did not seem 
to have put him off encyclicals. 

“T think that every Catholic who is 
able to read ought to read them,” he 
said, with very considerable emphasis. 
“As you say, they contain the solution 
to a problem that has got to be solved, 
else civilization is to go smash.” 

He shook his head almost impatiently 
at the second vegetable which Martha 
was handing to him. She had looked 
after Mr. Percival’s bachelor establish- 
ment for many years past and always 
insisted on waiting at table when there 
was a guest. 

Martha felt it an honor, indeed, to 
be waiting on the priest. She naively 








absorbed the conversation and wondered 
greatly what an encyclical might be. It 
was a long word and apparently meant 
a book. 

“People haven’t time for it,’ John 
Percival said. “At any rate I haven't.” 

His guest gave a sideways glance at 
a pile of books in vividly colored dust- 
jackets which lay on a table in the 
corner. “They would have time if they 
took it in the place of other reading,” 
he said, persistently. “I am giving a 
lecture on the Papal encyclicals tomor- 
row evening. I hope you intend com- 
ing ?” 

“Tomorrow ?” His host wrinkled his 
brow. “I don’t think I could manage 
tomorrow,” he said. “I’m expecting my 
new television set. I’m a great man for 
my own fireside, you know, and I’ve 
already been out twice this week—to 
the movies.” 

The priest opened his mouth, and 
shut it again. He remembered that he 
was a guest. He contented himself with 
remarking : 

“T don’t expect to get the hall filled. 
It is difficult to get a move on Catholics. 
I wish we were in a position to call 
them movies. That would be something 
like Catholic Action.” 

He made the remark with a smile but 
it was rather a grim one. John Percival 
considered the matter. 

“I might send Martha along” he 


suggested. 


Martha had disappeared in search of 
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the next course. She was at that pre- 
cise moment standing in the kitchen 
with one eye on the oven asking herself 
a serious question. Father Brewster had 
said that every Catholic who could read 
ought to read this book of the Pope’s. 
Now Martha had not had much of an 
education—she had left school at eleven 
years of age, but she could read, after a 
fashion. Cooking and cleaning and 
laundering were her strong points, but 
she could read and write. She must ask 
Father Brewster about it when she went 
to confession. Meanwhile John Percival 
enlarged on his happy thought. 

“Poor old Martha wouldn’t make 
much out of it.” he.said. “She’s not very 
bright; but she’d be game for anything 
up at the church, and she’d do for a 
‘dead-head’ if you want to make the 
room look full.” 

“Martha’s an active Catholic, right 
enough,” Father Brewster smiled. 


ARTHA was approached on the 
subject when she came back with 
the apple pie. 

“Now, Martha,” Father Brewster 
said, “you’ve got to do a bit of Catholic 
Action and come and hear me lecture 
on the Holy Father’s latest encyclical 
tomorrow night.” 

“Yes, Your Reverence,” 
said, “that I will, with pleasure.” 

Her master had been quite right when 
he said that Martha would be game for 
anything connected with the church. 


Martha 
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She gave a glance in his direction. Mr. 
Percival was plainly “not interested,” 
s the commercial people say. It was a 
pity. The master was such a good 
Catholic; he never missed Mass on Sun- 
day or ate,meat on a Friday, and he 
had said himself that the Holy Father’s 
—what was the long word ?—contained 
the answer to all the troubles of the 
cay. 


HE question settled, Martha re- 

turned to her kitchen and the gen- 
tlemen applied themselves to the apple 
pie. Mr. Percival asked Father Brewster 
if he had read the last volume of the 
Grantworthy Saga, and the. Holy 
Father’s contributions to literature re- 
ceded into the background. 

They gave Martha a seat in the front 
row in the church hall. There was a 
fair sprinkling of people present. The 
Chairman in his speech spoke some stir- 
ring words about Catholic Action. They 
made Martha’s heart burn within her. 
How she wished that she were young 
and active and intelligent. What could 
a poor old woman like her do but pray? 

Father Brewster came on after that. 


He took portions of what he called by 
the terrifying name of “the Encyclical 
Ouadragesimo Anno” and_ explained 





in words almost as devastating. 
Father Brewster was always so 
nice and easy to understand in the pul- 
pit, but tonight it was scarcely possible 
to make sense of what he read out. 
Poor Martha had never heard so 


Dear 


about the wickedness of the 
world. She gathered that many terrible 
things were going on—that the poor 
were being oppressed. It seemed to 
Martha to have no particular connection 
with religion. The ‘Church had always 
en kind to poor folk. She was glad 


she knew, 
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DE 
that the Holy Father wanted them to 
be happy. It was all terribly bewilder- 
ing—but it was Catholic Action to be 
listening and trying to understand it 
all; and when she got stiff in the limbs 
with sitting still she could offer it up. 
At the end of the lecture the audience 
was informed that a pamphlet contain- 
ing the Pope’s encyclicals on the Social 
would be distributed at the 
door. Everyone present was admonished 
to take one home and master its con- 
tents. Father Brewster repeated what 
he had said to Mr. John Percival with 
even greater emphasis. He was nobody’s 
guest now and he could let himself go. 
Martha approached the door with a 
new commandment ringing in her ears. 
“Read carefully and digest the Holy 
dear, what was the 
word?” She made her way home with 
a stoutish pamphlet in her possession. 
It contained a selection of the encycli- 
cals of Pope Pius XI. “Ah, dear! If 
only Mr. Percival had come along,” 
Martha thought to herself. He was such 


Question 


Father’s—oh, 


a good Catholic—so particular about 
things, and so clever; and he read such 
a lot of books. 

When she got home Martha peeped 
shyly at the contents of her book—the 
Pope’s book, she called it. Her heart 
sank. It looked terribly dry. She wished 
that it was not incumbent upon every 
Catholic to read it, but—she could offer 
it up. They had ended the meeting with 
Faith of our Fathers and that had 
spurred her on to great efforts. Catho- 
lic Action was a wonderful thing. 

John Percival was in his arm-chair 
finishing his novel when she took him 
in the hot water for his whiskey. “Well, 
Martha,” he said, “and what was the 
lecture like?” 

Martha was not too ready with her 
reply. She was looking thoroughly tired 
and used up. It had evidently been the 
flattest show that the Church had 
offered her yet—but she was not going 
to say so. 

“It was a grand lecture that the 
Father gave,” she said sturdily, “Beau- 
tiful long words our Holy Father uses 
when he writes books, to be sure. And 
Father Brewster, he used some won- 
derful long words too, though I didn’t 
quite understand what he was meaning. 
I wish I’d learnt a bit more at school. 
But,” she ended, triumphantly, “I’ve 
got a book with all that the Holy 
Father has written in it, and I’m going 
to read it, every word of it.” 

“But have you any time for reading, 
Martha?” her master asked. 

“Yes, there’s the half hour after I’ve 
cleared supper, and I might make it a 
bit longer. It’s Catholic Action, you see, 
sir.” 


ARTHA eyed her employer wist- 
fully. “Perhaps you would like to 
borrow it, sir,” she said. 

John Percival waved aside the sug- 
gestion. “Some time, perhaps,” he said. 
“Get to bed now, Martha, you look 
tired.” 

He measured out his whiskey and 
returned to  Grantworthy’s latest. 
“Catholic Action,” he muttered. ‘“Catho- 
lic fidgets! Why on earth are we so 
afraid of these Communists? The 
Church holds the solution. It’s all in 
those encyclicals that Martha, poor 
soul, has been made to read.” 

He sipped his whiskey and resumed 
the perusal of his book. “Amusing 
chap, this Grantworthy.” 

Catholic Action had got Martha well 
in its grip. It was going to be a big 
undertaking, reading the Pope’s book. 
The poor Holy Father! He had so 
many burdens on his mind, and they 
said in the papers that he was suffering 
and ‘still working as hard as ever— 
writing more books! She must pray 
very hard for him when she went for 
her afternoon visit to church. She was 
glad that the Father had told them to 
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read the book in their spare time in the 
evening and not the afternoon as well, 
for she dearly loved getting round to 
church for a little while. 

There was no getting away from the 
fact that the Pope’s book was terribly 
difficult to read; there was no making 
head or tail of it for anyone like her- 
self who had not had much schooling. 
Communism was of course a_ very 
wicked thing. “Anti-God,” they called 
themselves. It seemed strange to think 
that the Holy Father should have to 
write all that to show people how 
wicked it was. And to be obliged to use 
such strange, long words. Poor Holy 
Father ! 

Martha had finished her afternoon 
tidying up. She put on her bonnet and 
went round to the church as was her 
custom. She was going to make the 
stations today. Bending the knee, a very 
stiff, rheumaticky one in her case, was 
a familiar Catholic action with Martha. 
She paused before the representations 
of the over-loaded Christ and she could 
not help thinking of the Holy Father 
who was His Vicar. (Vicar, Father 
Brewster had explained to her once, 
meant representative). 

At the end she knelt before the great 
crucifix near the door and said her five 
“Our Fathers” for the Pope’s inten- 
tions. One of those would be the writing 
of the books called “sicklicals.” Poor 
Holy Father! They must be terribly 
hard to write if it was so difficult even 
to read them. 

And then, people not wanting to read 
them after all his trouble! 

Martha made up her mind that from 
henceforth she would make the Stations 
especially for the Holy  Father’s 
intention. 

One evening Martha had a shy re- 
quest to make after she had cleared 
away her master’s supper things. “If 
you please, sir,” she said, “I wonder 
if I might ask to borrow one of your 
books ?” 

“Why, yes, of course. Delighted, 
Martha. Which would you like? Here’s 
The Murder in the Top Flat. Do you 
like thrillers ?” 


ARTHA shook her head. “It’s a 
dictionary I’d like to borrow,” she 
said. “You see, sir,” she went on, “I’m 
trying to read the Holy Father’s 
encycles (she was sure she’d got the 
word right this time) and there’s some 
words that I don’t rightly know the 
meaning of. Father Brewster said we 
were all to try and read and understand 
them. When I don’t understand I just 
offers it up; but all the same I thought 
I might ask to borrow a dictionary.” 
John Percival pointed to a massive 
tome on the shelf. He would have liked 
to boost the rival merits of The Murder 
in the Top Flat. Poor Martha! She was 
an amusing skit on Catholic Action— 
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but it would hardly do. “There’s the 
dictionary,” he said. 

Martha stood gaping at the tome. 
“My!” she cried. “All that great book 
full of words! How should I ever find 
the one that I wanted?” Percival en- 
joyed her amazement. 

“And look ‘at the beautiful binding,” 
Martha went on. “I could never take a 
book like that into the kitchen. Thank 
you, sir, all the same.” 


HEN she had departed John Per- 

cival leaned back in his chair. He 
turned on the radio. So old Martha was 
still sweating over the Pope’s solution 
of the social problem. And she con- 
sidered it beneficial to the Cause. She 
was a quaint old soul. It would be 
amusing to see how she reacted to 
television. She would probably regard 
it as black magic. There was to be tele- 
vision tomorrow. He had invited Father 
Brewster to come in and be entertained, 
but the priest had replied that he had 
his boy’s club that night and there was 
ne one else to take his place. 

Martha, as a matter of fact, was not 
greatly impressed master’s 
description. of the television wonder. 
She had become inured to the wonders 
of the radio. Seeing people a thousand 
miles off wasn’t so very different from 
hearing them speak. 

“You must come up and see my tele- 
vision,” John Percival said to her, but 
Martha demurred. 

“I've got my bit of reading to do,” 
she reminded him. 

John Percival was just a little put 
out. “Do you mean to say that you're 
still sticking to that?” he asked. 

Martha nodded. “I do a bit every 
night,” she said, “after I’ve darned 
your socks.” 


by her 
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“And has it made you any wiser: 
It was a brutally frank question. 

Martha considered. “It’s a bit of a 
muddle,” she admitted. “My head aches 
terribly at times. But,” she added cheer- 
fully, “I offers it up, the headache, I 
mean. It just gets me here.” She put up 
her hands to her head. 

“You had much better come up and 
listen to the radio,” her master said. He 
noted for the first time that his old 
housekeeper was not looking well. 
“You are not meant to read encycli- 
cals.” 

Martha pondered the suggestion 
wistfully. Then she sighed: “But there’s 
so few that reads them,” she said, “the 
Father told us so at the meeting. My 
poor old head feels quite dead at times. 
(They said as there was some dead- 
heads at the meeting; perhaps that’s 
what they meant?) but I offers it up. 
To think of those awful anti-God 
people! and all the Holy Father’s 
trouble for nothing.” 

The new television set was working 
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admirably. John Percival was delighted 
with it. It was just the thing for a man 
of simple tastes who enjoyed the com- 
fort of his own fireside. It was a nuis- 
ance turning out to the movies on a cold 
night, and one got tired of novels at 
times. He was longing to exhibit it to 
somebody. Why on earth had Father 
3rewster got that blessed boys’ club 
to keep him away? A set of young 
ruffans, halfi-Communists already. An 
overworked priest needed recreation. 

The only thing was to fetch up 
Martha. A fellow must share his plea- 
sures with somebody. 

John Percival got up from his arm- 
chair. He went out and called down the 
kitchen stairs. There was no answer. 
He descended the dark staircase to the 
basement. Marth@ would probably be 
having a nap. 

Yes, he had been quite right in his 
conjecture. Martha was seated in her 
wooden arm-chair at the table with a 
book open in front of her. It was a 
thickish pamphlet, and it had obviously 


1 MARTHA A 
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displaced the skyblue volume entitled 
Jackie’s Madonna which lay on the 
shelf with Martha’s work-basket. Her 
head was lying back on the cushion 
attached to the back of the chair and 
she was apparently sound asleep. 

It seemed rather a shame to wake 
her. : 

Percival glanced at the book on the 
table. It was the collection of the Pope’s 
encyclicals, and it was open at the last 
page. 

Martha was breathing heavily. A 
faint feeling of alarm came over her 
master. He touched her on the shoulder, 
and to his relief she opened her eyes. 
She fixed them on Percival’s face. They 
had a curious brightness in them, not 
the dull look that goes with overheavy 
sleep and sudden waking. 

Percival was feeling relieved. 

“T was wanting you to come up and 
see my television, Martha,” he said. 
“Tt’s working’ first-rate.” 

Martha nodded an emphatic agree- 
ment. 
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“T’ve seen it,” she said. “It was down 
here, too—just as it might be over 
there.” 

She pointed before her. There was 
wonder in her eyes. 

“What have you been seeing, Martha. 
You’ve been dreaming.” 

But Martha shook her head. 

“No, I was wide awake. I’d just 
finished the Holy Father’s book, and my 
head was feeling dreadful, all numbed 
like; and then I see as it might be the 
Holy Father himself. He was sitting at 
his desk with his poor head in his 
hands like he does in one picture, and 
he seemed to be thinking. I was feelin’ 
queer myself so I just .offered it up. 
‘He’s belike making another of them 
sicklicles,’ I says to myself. It was clear 
as clear.” 

‘But it wasn’t television, Martha. 
There has been nothing from the Vati- 
can on the radio.” 

“You may not have seen it,” Martha 
said “Daresay it behaves like that 
sometimes. Don’t you remember those 
shrieks on the radio when it first came 
along? The picture may have got down 
here by mistake. But,” she added 
piously, “the Lord may have arranged 
that. I had just read the last word of 
the Pope’s book, and my head was 
simply terrible.” 

“You were dreaming, Martha,” her 
master repeated, but he said it very 
gently, almost reverently. 

“I do feel a bit sleepy,” Martha ad- 


mitted; and with that her head fell 
forward on the book. This time it was 
complete unconsciousness. 

Father Brewster was wrestling with 
the complications connected with the 
running of a boys’ club when a tele- 
phone message came. “Would he go at 
once to Mr. Percival’s? His house- 
keeper had had a stroke.” 

Father Brewster was round in a very 
few minutes. The doctor had been there 
before him and pronounced Martha’s 
condition to be due to blood pressure. 
“She must have been overdoing herself 
in some way,” the doctor had said, and 
John Percival had thought of the book 
carefully preserved in a tidy brown- 
paper cover by means of which Martha 
had been intensively pursuing Catholic 
Action. 

“She’s been using her head a bit— 
studying—” he had explained. 

“Well, with care she may come 
round,” had been the doctor’s verdict. 

Father Brewster went up to see if 
the patient were able to receive his 
ministrations. Martha opened her eyes. 

“T offered it up,” she said, and closed 
them again. 

The good priest wondered what it was 
that she had offered up but he did not 
attempt to obtain the explanation. He 
proceeded with the consolations that he 
had to offer. Martha was an old saint 
and she would be conscious of every- 
thing that was being done for her soul. 

The doctor was right. Martha came 
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round. In a few days she was pro- 
nounced to be well on the mend. 

“Wonderful recovery,” Father Brew- 
ster remarked to John Percival, as he 
came downstairs from Martha’s room. 
“By the way,” he added, “did you see 
in the paper that the Pope has issued a 
new encyclical? The finest and most 
important of the lot, I should say. He 
must have been at work on it during 
this terrible illness of his.” 

“You don’t mean it!” John Percival 
said. “I am interested.” 

And then he appeared to change the 
subject (which he might perhaps have 
been expected to do.) 

John Percival paid his housekeeper 
a visit as soon as she was allowed to 
receive visitors. He had a thin paper- 
covered book in his hand. 

“Do you know, Martha,” he said, “the 
Pope has written another book and it’s 
the most wonderful of the whole lot.” 

Martha’s face glowed all over. “Well 
now, to think of that,” she said. “That’s 
what he was doing when I saw him.” 

Then she cast rather a nervous glance 
at the object in her master’s hand. 

John Percival shook his head at her. 

“No, no, Martha,” he said. “You are 
not going to read it instead of me this 
time. I’m reading up all the Pope’s 
books. I’ve got to brush up on my 
Christian doctrine for, you see, I am 
taking on Father Brewster’s boys’ club, 
and they’ll be asking me all sorts of 
conundrums.” 








Through fault of miae.— 


You That Pass 


By Fred Irwin Myers 


Oh, you that pass me by upon the road 
With face averted and an eye askance, 
And ears stopped up complacently: 

You reassure yourselves that here I lie 


My friend, you cannot know the chill 
Of wounds grown cold, the agony of one 
Who faces death alone and comfortless. 


I do not ask that you should carry me 
Up to the inn; or that you extend yourself 





For my amending; I would not have 
You oil my wounds with hands that shake 
Through fear of my contagion; you need not 
Dip the water from the ditch to wash my face 
Or bathe my aching throat and eyes: 
| I have become inured to these! 
| 


But could you tarry one short while 

That I might sense the warmth of sympathy, 

The comfort of community and the feel 

That though your flesh does shrink from me, 

You would not leave me quite alone, 

Not utterly alone and comfortless. 

Just stand across the road the while you say 

“Hail, brother!” and I shall bless you everlastingly. 
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atent Medicine and Patent Religion 


titi Education Has Not Reduced Considerably the Number of Victims 
to Modern Quacks and Charlatans Who Promise Healing to Body and Soul 


W: are living in an era 


of fads adopted yesterday, 
raved about today and dis- 
carded tomorrow. They are 
the playthings of a fickle 
public and indirectly a ba- 
rometer of a generation’s in- 
telligence. 

While most of us would 
promptly deny the implica- 
tion that we are faddists in 
some way or another, yet a 
little honest reflection might 
convince us that there is 
some truth in the imputation. 
The vaunted civilization 
of the Twentieth Century 
boasts of its many accom- 
plishments and takes to its 
credit the statement that it 
is an epoch of universal 
education. Hence today as 
part of that plan the world 
is virtually bombarded on 
all sides by the press, by lec- 
ture, advertisement and by 
radio with a mission of 
health. The fad of today is 
the health craze; the subiects 
that were formerly consid- 
ered to be special secrets of the medical 
profession are glibly discussed by the 
public in a pseudo-scientific tone that is 
often bewildering and undoubtedly mis- 
leading. The subject is a broad one, and 
no one particular factor can be presented 
as the guilty causative agent. It is in 
keeping with what we are pleased to call 
complacently modern advancement. To 
question modernism in any way is to 
identify oneself as a pariah and a heretic. 

Never before in the history of the 
world was the subject of health kept so 
constantly before the public eve, until it 
has deteriorated in some hands into the 
cheapness of positive charlatanism. 
Probably some day in the future the 
name drug store will be regarded as 
archaic just as it is a misnomer today. 
The women who indignantly swept out 
of the drug store because they did not 
sell Ford parts there, unconsciously 
made the pun with the point. The tew 
standard drugs on the shelves are per- 
haps the legal justification for its ex- 
istence. The myriad bottles of patent 
medicine that greet the eye bespeak a 
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sad tale as to a nation’s intelligence. 

Why the average human mind can 
have any confidence in patent concoc- 
tions that claim nothing short of mirac- 
ulous results, is something beyond ordi- 
nary comprehension. Fuel is fed to the 
Moloch of self-treatment by commercial 
interests which financially fatten on pub- 
lic ignorance. The medical profession 
proper through its authentic journals 
and from its lecture platforms has, time 
and time again, endeavored to correct 
this lamentable condition. That same 
public, refusing to give up its idols, 
flings back the unjust defense—profes- 
sional jealousy. 

One of the reasons why this condition 
is almost universal is the patent fact 
that health is of paramount and vital 
interest to every human being. It cannot 
be valued by monetary standards since it 
is not for sale. Yet the patent medicine 
bottle is bought every hour. The buyer 
is the victim of self-instruction who 
probably believes in one or more of the 
many “ologies” which are served to the 
reading public. It never strikes him that 
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the very diversity of roads 
leading to this medical Uto- 
pia, is something that should 
excite his suspicion. Even if 
you assume that he has lost 
faith in the medical profes- 
sion, you wonder by what 
process of reasoning he 
hopes to find the orthodox in 
the complexities of patent 
medicines with their varying 
hues ana cempting flavors. 
The very fact that we are 
surrounded on all sides by 
the various so-called healing 
cults, is a further and even 
more tell-tale indictment of 
our unquestionable ignor- 
ance in a day when we are 
supposed to smile disdain- 
fully at the mere mention of 
the dark ages. The present 
age then, by contrast is the 
age of light. 

The chiropractor clicks 
the vertebrae and the heart 
rejoices; the Christian Sci- 
entist tells us there is no 
evil, and everybody is hap- 
py; the ray-therapist calls 
his course epidermititis actinic, and you 
stand subdued; the patent food vendor 
sells his reducing bread, and the patient 
loses nothing but his money; the phys- 
ical culturist announces his panacea for 
all ills in daily acrobatic contortions; the 
witch doctor gives his voodoo; and so 
on, ad infinitum. 


UR recent achievement, the radio, 

has entered the lists of health prop- 
aganda with no uncertain tread and is 
fast becoming one of the greatest modes 
of advertising the wares of clever quacks 
who use commercial houses as a vehicle 
for their sales. Variety may be the spice 
of life, but in certain forms it is the 
direct result of concupiscence. 

Is it possible that we have advanced 
so far that in truth we are retrogres- 
sing? Is all progress a mere cycle oi 
development with an inevitable return to 
the starting point? The latest jargon 
added to our dictionary is the subject of 
complexes, and it is our sincere opinion 
that the word complex was coined in a 
frantic effort to explain the inexplicable. 
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If you answer in the negative, on being 
asked if you have read Freud’s latest 
work, you are immediately a candidate 
for social ostracism. You may be for- 
given for not knowing a single verse 
from the Bible, but you are beyond par- 
don if you cannot discuss the nice sub- 
tleties of Psychopathia Sexualis. You 
see, modern science is wonderful—it en- 
ables you to be cleanly dirty. 

Coué, the astute Frenchman, came to 
our shores and with his two magic words, 
“Ca passe,” performed miracles and 
made money. We wonder if the French 
laughed up their sleeves while their 
countryman cured Americans to the 
dulcet tones of a theatre pipe organ and 
the clink of the silver offerings. Coué 
was nothing more or less than a live 
wire exponent of patent medicine ideas 
and a striking confirmation of what Bar- 
num said in the days of our grandmoth- 
ers. So it goes, the ring of the bell in 
the cash register and the passing of the 
bottle across the counter—an exchange 
in ignorance and in sordid commercial- 
ism which uses such mental status as a 


tool to be exploited. 


wie one may accept the axiom 
that imitation is the sincerest 
m oi flattery, yet the latter may be so 
specious in its subtle simulation that we 
are apt to confound the spurious with 
the genuine and thus accept the sec- 
ondary for the primary. Life has its 
main tent and also its side shows of 
fakes, and it is rather hard to understand 
why so many people who lay claim to a 
mature sapiency prefer the fraud of the 
side show to the glamour and greatness 
of the big arena. The fishing season for 
humans is not confined to any one brief 
period of the year but is a long life proc- 
ess, and various human fish are caught 
with the tawdry flies that pander to hu- 
man conceit and ignorance. 
Spiritualism, so-called, or spiritism as 
it should be called, has more than once 
trespassed upon the grounds in question 
and is a living example of fools rushing 
in where angels fear to tread. Irrespec- 
tive of the religious claims, and here we 





are sadly at sea to know what they do 
claim, spiritualists boldly proclaim to 
suffering humanity that they have the 
panacea for human suffering in the ac- 
ceptance of their tenets. It has never told 


the truth about itself and despite the 
fact that a Sir Oliver Lodge or a Sir 
Conan Doyle are on their list of canon- 


ized saints, spiritism in its pseudo-med- 
ical activities is decidedly dangerous. 
This is not a mere random statement 


but a proven fact. Quite recently, a 
famous neurologist of New York City 


who has charge of one of the largest 
institutions in the country for the care 
of the insane, boldly came out in the 


press and said that spiritism was filling 
lunatic asylums all over the country. In 


reading over the case histories of thou- 


sands of patients he found without a 
shadow of doubt that it was the pro- 
tracted practices of this cult that were 
the direct cause of many of these mental 
wrecks. Even to those who claim that 
they are not interested in the theological 
side of this important question, and even 
to those who scoffingly “pooh-pooh” the 
teaching which claims that diabolical 
intervention is undoubtedly behind many 
of these cases, yet, the question is 
worthy of serious consideration by any 
sane mind. The very darkened atmos- 
phere of the average seance and its 
imitation of occult practices serve as an 
attraction for the individual neurotically 
inclined. Even the agnostic is interested 
in the beyond, and these poor benighted 
souls attend such practices not only in 
the hope of being relieved of their 
troubles, but that they might get in 
touch with their departed dead. Our 
modern world is full of its witches, but 
we do not burn them today. On the con- 
trary, we reward them, and the priests 
and priestesses of spiritism live sump- 
tuously on the lies that are wafted 
through their magic trumpets and on 
the tears and broken hearts of their 
duped victims. 

Then comes the glorious “thought” 
foisted upon us by Mrs. Eddy, and a 
waiting world receives Christian Sci- 
ence. Again the strange mixture of 
pseudo-religion and the art of healing. 
What a shock to our orthodox smug 
complacency when we found out that the 
Bible had to be re-written and that the 
fundamental laws of physics and chem- 
istry had to be re-interpreted. Einstein’s 
theory of relativity becomes a puerile 
primer compared to what the advocates 
of this cult ask us to believe. With one 
sweeping stroke of the pen the inspired 
cult foundress from Boston swept away 
matter, denied the existence of evil and 
laughed at pain. 


ET we have met her followers in 
dental parlors. They present the para- 
dox superb in the contradictory fact 
that they have as a part of their organi- 
zation their official healers whose ex- 
press mission in their church work is to 
cure disease and relieve pain according 
to the instructions laid down by their 
notoriously prolific writer, Mrs. Eddy. 
If there be no evil, if there be no dis- 
ease, if there be no pain, and finally if 
there be no matter, what is there to 
heal? This question is asked seriously. 
In contrast to the fantastic teachings of 
this organization, we find that the cult is 
established upon a basis strongly ma- 
terial, that it has its temples of stone and 
mortar, that it has its collection boxes 
with a solid base, and its bank balances 
upon material bank books in legible ink. 
The ways that the laws of the institu- 
tion are carried out would do credit to 
the executive genius of a corporation 
that would deal in mere material steel. 
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By lectures, by teaching and by liter- 
ature they constantly disparage the work 
of the medical profession, claiming that 
its very existence serves to keep its pa- 
tients in ignorance of the truth, and that 
if such patients would but accept the in- 
spired ministrations of the Church of 
Christ Scientist, they would be relieved 
from all this bondage of suffering. 

May we not add that the concomitant 
result of the universal acceptance of this 
boon would throw into the coffers of 
these non-materialists a large amount of 
extra material money. 


NOTHER Medusa has appeared 
A upon the horizon to instruct us ina 
question of vital national importance. 
One more of the blessings or curses of 
our vaunted twentieth century civiliza- 
tion. Our latest cult is a society for birth 
control. The society uses the word “con- 
trol” because it is not an infringement 
of copyright. Its suggested use in its 
specious sense fails to inform where the 
control should be applied. The followers 
of this cult wish to destroy the effect but 
retain the cause. It is a lulling anodyne 
to sexual Epicureans. Truly a Medusa 
that will cause an incalculable harm if 
stern measures are not taken to reveal 
the viper under its poorly thinned dis- 
guise. They ask for liberty when they 
mean license. 

Again the field of medicine is invaded, 
and this time blatantly, boldly and 
proudly. The members of this cult have 
even gone so far as to urge strongly that 
the physician in his professional capac- 
ity discountenance large families wher- 
ever he thinks economic reasons were 
sufficient to justify his action. You know 
today, it is taboo to mention the word 
sin. That word by some has come to be 
looked upon as a relic of the antedilu- 
vian period. To use it in your conversa- 
tions you are not only regarded as old- 
fashioned and fanatical, but also a social 
pariah. 

Now the birth control cult is simply 
trying to whitewash something dirty 
with a respectable name, but if you look 
closely you will find that the cloven foot 
is there. Marriage regarded by some as 
a sacrament and by many as a sacred 
binding contract has for its main pur- 
pose the procreation of children. It is the 
most biological law of human life. 
Entered upon for any other purpose 
marriage becomes a travesty, and for 
those of us who risk ostracism in the 
admission of the existence of sin, the 
travesty goes further and becomes a 
thing unmentionable. The hue and cry 
of these creatures is to give plain facts 
to the common people. The rich do not 
need them. But a few plain facts can be 
easily hurled back in their faces. 

And so it goes. Texas Guinan slangily 
said it all, when, waving her heavily 
jeweled hand to her patrons, she cried, 
“Hello, suckers.” 








John Quincy Adams delivered an 
address at the dedication of an ob- 
servatory on Mt. Adams, Cincinnati, 
in 1843. Much of the address was a 
bigoted attack on the Catholic 
Church. By the irony of fate the site 
is occupied today by the Passionist 
Monastery of the Holy Cross. 
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HOLY CROSS, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Adams’ Answer 


N NOVEMBER 9, 1843, John 
Quincy Adams, then seventy-seven 
years old, made a long, long address, on 
a hill in Cincinnati. The hill has since 
been called Mt. Adams, though I im- 
agine only a few of the older local 
citizens could tell you offhand the oc- 
casion of the name. As to the oration 
itself, its yellowing remains may be 
exhumed from the depths of the Public 
Library in the form of a pamphlet of 
some sixty pages printed the same year 
the address was delivered. But its fea- 
tures, in local memory, are long for- 
gotten—except for one blurred detail. 
This, too, would probably be remem- 
bered only by a minority of the city’s 
eiders. These might recall, perhaps, that 
their fathers once told them how “Old 
Man Eloquent,” long ago, made a speech 
on Mt. Adams and “took a dig at the 
Catholics”—and there the recollection 
would doubtless end. I myself had heard 
the occasion remembered in just such 
a way by one of the elders who has 
since gone his way. I was moved to 
learn the whole story and did so by 
the means already suggested. Then, 
looking at Mt. Adams from the city, 
the other day—at this silhouette head- 
land that has been etched and painted 
a score of times—I thought how ef- 
fectively the future had answered the 
brief thrust of intolerance which the 
venerable orator of 1843 had permitted 
himself. 
Here, then, is the story and the end- 
ing which time has given it. Mr. Adams 





By Murray Paddack 


was invited by the Cincinnati Astronom- 
ical Society to deliver the address at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Society’s 
observatory—the first of its kind in this 
country. The invitation was accepted, 
perhaps with the greater alacrity be- 
cause, it seems, back in 1825, during 
Adams’ presidency, Congress had turned 
down his request for an appropriation to 
establish a national observatory. The re- 
fusal had rankled in the presidential 
breast. He felt, and no doubt rightly, 
that it was high time the new democracy 
skould display some zeal for the stars 
as well as for the stars and stripes by 
following the example of Europe where 
a large number of observatories flour- 
ished. Not until the establishment of 
the Cincinnati Observatory, however, 
did Adams see any manifestation of 
such zeal. And when the opportunity 
came to reward it by delivering the 
cernerstone oration, his generosity was 
almost unlimited, if the length of the 
address is any indication. 

That address, at a conservative esti- 
mate, consumed a good round two hours. 
Its proportions were truly heroic and 
embellished with all the  oratorical 
flowers of the day. The speaker, after an 
extended introduction, marshalled one 
by one before his audience the astrono- 
mies and astronomers of the ancient, 
medieval and modern world. The birth 
and development of the science, its ad- 
mixture with the mythologies and re- 
ligions of Greece and Rome, the origins 
of the Zodiac, the practices in the com- 
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putation of time and seasons, obliquities 
astronomical and moral, allusions classi- 
cal and scientific—all poured forth in a 
stream of instructive and _ rhetorical 
balm upon the heads of that November- 
cay audience of nearly a century ago. 

Anaximander, Thales, Anaximenes, 
Pythagoras, Hipparchus and-a dozen 
other worthy ancients strode on before 
those (we trust) wide-eyed listeners. 
Homer, Plato and Aristotle glanced in 
for a moment, celestial systems swam 
into view, and, all in all, if this audience 
didn’t see stars, it was no fault of the 
orator. Then, after an hour and a half, 
perhaps, Mr. Adams passed over the 
“Gothic barbarism” of the Middle Ages 
(represented by a Gothic cathedral for 
instance) and came abreast of early 
modern times. He called up Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and then—by 
my troth—another giant of the skies, 
but not in the same sense—none other 
than Ignatius Loyola! 

Adams must have admired the valiant 
Spanish Captain—and correspondingly 
disliked the things he stood for—to in- 
troduce him here, with such delightful 
disregard of history. It seems likely that 
the staunch old orator had recognized in 
Loyola a kindred spirit, so far as the 
characteristics of courage and unflinch- 
ing adherence to principles were con- 
cerned—characteristics which are like- 
wise attributed with entire justice to our 
sixth president. 

Mr. Adams, in speaking of Galileo, 
had fallen, of course, upon what New- 
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man called “the one stock argument” of 
who wished to label the Church 
the enemy of science—upon that case 
which, as the same great Cardinal 
pointed out, was chiefly effective in 
demonstrating the contrary, due to its 
very uniqueness throughout the long 
life of the Church. But, further than 
this, for Adams to make Ignatius the 
prime cause of Galileo’s troubles, to dis- 
tort those troubles beyond all historicity, 
to attribute to the Spanish: saint the 
establishment of the Inquisition, and 
finally, to bring up headlong against 
that doctrine most widely misconceived 
—papal infallibility! But let me quote 
from the address: 

“The institution, by the officers of 
which, Galileo suffered every persecu- 
tion short of death, which man could 
inflict upon him, was the invention of 
ignatius Loyola, a man in all the proper- 
ties which constitute greatness, not in- 
ferior to Galileo himself. The profound 
meditation, the untameable activity, the 
untirable pertinacity, the unconquerable 
will, stiffening against resistance, over- 
coming obstacles, bearing down opposi- 
tion, sweeping its way along to its 
intended object, and, like faith, casting 
mountains into the sea, were alike in 
them both. What, then, was the dif- 
ference between them? It was in the 
objects to which they severally applied 
these properties in action. Ignatius, un- 
der the influence of religious fanaticism, 
invents an engine of despotic power, a 
rod of iron, and puts it into the hands 
of a frail mortal man, already invested, 
by the infatuation of the age, with im- 
puted infallibility. Galileo interrogates 
the physical creation, for the causes of 
its own existence, and his ultimate ob- 
ject is the triumph of truth. To which 
of the contending causes must the voice 
of posterity say Godspeed ? To the cham- 
pion of truth—and the truth shall ulti- 
mately prevail.” 


those 


HERE must have been applause at 

that point! Even those who, under 
the prolonged influence of their orator’s 
discourse had fallen to star-gazing, 
must have realized that a_ splendid 
rhetorical flourish had just been pulled 
off! Can’t you just see the speaker, at 
the end of it, fling his pointing finger 
upward toward the subjects of his ad- 
dress? And then, of course, what a dig 
that passage had been! What a rich 
juicy dig even in the Protestant young 
America of a hundred years ago where 
cGiggings were good! 

Well, time has smoothed out—and is 
still engaged in the process—the pages 
of history crumpled by prejudice, and 
if John Quincy Adams could read those 
pages today he would see Galileo’s story 
as we have long known it standing out 
clearly under all the properly focussed 
lights of the character and times of that 


illustrious scientist. He would find 





scouted as the merest of yarns his own 
accusation that “Galileo suffered every 
persecution short of death.” He would 
find, contrary to his highly original be- 
lief, that Loyola not only had no hand 
i instituting the Inquisition but on the 
other hand, effected the softening of 
seme of the laws of that establishment. 
He would find today the spiritual sons 
of Ignatius applying themselves, as did 
he, not to the objects of religious fanati- 
cism, but to principles and ideals which 
(alas, what obstinacy!) have changed 
not at all since the Saint established 
them. He would find (Oh, worse and 
worse!) that even today, in an age of 
such science as Adams never dreamed 
of, there are people in the world—some 
three hundred and thirty millions of 
them—still infatuated with the idea that 
a frail mortal man can be infallible, on 
certain rare and historic occasions, and 
can yet sound, throughout distraught 
and divided nations, the trumpet of one 
unity that has not faltered. Mr. Adams 
would find that the truth has indeed sur- 
vived, the whole truth, both the astronom- 
ical truth of the churchman Copernicus 
which Galileo championed and likewise 
that larger truth which Adams conceived 
to be a contending cause but which in 
reality is the cause of truth. 
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In fact, if John Quincy Adams were 
to return to Cincinnati today and, like 
the spirits of the great men of Florence 
in George Eliot’s story, look out over 
the scene of former triumph—if he 
could stand with me this clear afternoon 
and glance eastwardly from a high win- 
dow of the city, he would perhaps re- 
ceive the unkindest cut of all. 

For his gaze would fasten immediately 
on the predominating feature of the view 
—the jutting prominence that bears his 
name and commemorates his speech, 
And he would see on the crest of the 
hill, looming high above the brown walls 
and gables of Rookwood Pottery, on 
exactly the same spot where the observa- 
tory once stood, the great mass of the 
monastery of the Holy Cross with a tall 
tewer filtering the sky through slit win- 
dows and lifting high its ancient sign 
for the city and all the world to behold. 
And there, a little farther to the right, 
another church and a spire bearing the 
selfsame symbol, stand in silhouette 
against the empty sky. This is the 
Church of the Immaculata, to whose 
Shrine on Good Fridays, ten thousand 
pilgrims-for-a-day slowly climb, paus- 
ing for a prayer on each of the many 
steps that lead up to the top of the holy 
mount of Adams. 





Dear Lady, 


We are celebrating today 
The Anniversary 


For no son, even yours 
Could feel fully at home 
° Without his mother. 


And if it be the wish 


Beside your loving Son, 
In your protecting arms. 





Assumption 
By Augustine Bennett, C. Ss.R. 


Far away, on this lonely earth of ours 


Of your very splendid departure for heaven. 
Our gladness is without bounds 
That now, you are where you rightfully belong, 


But dear lady, do not forget, 

As you linger in God’s eternal embrace 

And listen to the lovely songs of the angels, 
Your little ones, who seem at times 

So far away from their Mother. 


Of your most excellent Son 

That we remain here for a time, 

Where tears flow easily and are dried 

With only a great deal of difficulty, 

Please be so kind as to lift our hearts 

In some blessed manner, as you were elevated, 

To the one place, where we shall really feel at home— 
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MOSLEMS BOWING TOWARD MECCA IN 


Re iuerten over the missionary 
annals of the far eastern nations, one 
discerns several waves of evangelizing 
activities making headway against the 
powerful resistance of local paganism. 
No doubt the first heroic effort was 
made by the Apostle, St. Thomas, the 
details of whose oriental apostolate are 
shrouded in impenetrable obscurity. 
“Thirty vears ago the balance of prob- 
ability stood absolutely against the 
story of the apostolate of St. Thomas 
in India,” wrote Dr. Farquahar, an 
eminent orientalist, in 1927. “We sug- 
gest today the balance of probability is 
distinctly on the side of its historicity.” 
This conclusion is corroborated by the 
existence of an ancient body of “St. 
Thomas Christians” in the Malabar 
coast of South India. It appears from 
the chronicles of Eusebius, Jerome and 
the Franciscan historians that the 
tender seedling implanted by the 
Apostle of the Orient had been nur- 
tured and watered by East Syrian and 
European missionaries, whom the hand 
of Providence had attracted to the Far 
East; and yet this body presents, at 
the present day, a sad spectacle of sup- 
pressed and stunted growth. 

What can be the reason for this? A 
brief examination of the chief religious 
movements in the Far East will reveal 
interesting data for the solution of this 
important problem, 


INDIA 
RESISTS 
CHRIST 


By K. E. Job 


One of the prime causes for this 
failure of the Faith in the Orient is 
the incessant and subtle, though blood- 
less, persecution it has had to suffer 
from the devotees of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The Hindu is a_ typical 
pagan oriental, who glories in the fact 
that his religion has its “temporal and 
spiritual aspects, its esoteric and 
exoteric, its subjective and objective, 
its rational and irrational, its pure and 
impure.” Consequently he does not 
scruple to adapt and assimilate the at- 
tractive features of other creeds with a 
view of swelling the numbers of his 
own religion. It was through this policy 
of adaptation and assimilation from 
Christianity that Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism managed to divert the loyalty of 
the far eastern Christians, who were 
virtually cut off from other centres of 
Christian civilization in the world. 

Primitive Christians in India seem 
to have offered a stout resistance to 
this blighting blast of subtle persecu- 
tion, and to have attempted to carry 
the war into the enemy’s camp. We 
read in the chronicles of Eusebius and 
of St. Jerome that the Christians of 
India appealed to Dometrius, Bishop 
of Alexandria in the Second Century, 
requesting him to send them a Chris- 
tian Doctor to teach the Brahmins of 
the country. In response the zealous 
prelate dispatched St. Pantaenus, who 
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RELIGIOUS CELEBRATION IN INDIA 


returned from India with a copy of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. But these noble 
efforts, so enthusiastically begun, grad- 
ually proved fruitless owing to the 
country’s isolation from other centres 
of Christian learning and culture in the 
world. 

One of the popular religions of the 
Orient, with which early Christian- 
ity was confronted, was Buddhism. 
Founded by a prince of northern India, 
five centuries before the birth of Christ, 
it had nothing in common with the re- 
vealed truths of Christianity, as can be 
seen from its ominous silence about 
God and the origin and nature of 
things—so much so that the educated 
Buddhists of modern Burma are of the 
opinion that Buddhism is not a religion 
but only an ethical code. However, as 
years passed, Buddhists began to bor- 
row some of the more popular gods and 
goddesses of Hinduism, with a view 
toward winning the sympathy of the 
Hindu masses who might otherwise 
have detested them. 

The same instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and development prompted them 
to borrow several Christian stories and 
miracles, like the story of the good 
shepherd, the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, and that of the walking over the 
water—all for the purpose of embellish- 
ing the life of a deified Buddha and 
his disciples. Such striking coincidences 
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oriental scholars to form a 

that Christianity had borrowed 
Buddhism. Competent scholars of 

soon discredited this unhistorical 

tio. and have come to the in- 
conclusion that it was Buddh- 
borrowed from Christianity. 

sor Max Muller, an undisputed 

ity on the question, said: “I have 
oking, throughout the whole of 

for the historical channels 

through which Buddhism influenced 
ea Christianity, but hitherto I have 
ne.” Another orientalist, Rei- 

I comes nearer the point when he 
The old hypothesis of Christian 
loz from Buddhism must now be ad- 
mitted to be driven off the field, because 
be ing if there was, it was to Bud- 
dk rom Christianity.” Scholars of 
re nized ability like Weber, Goblet 
d’Alviella and others, who were beyond 
th picion of bias in favor of Chris- 
tiar are of the opinion that the 
G stories narrated by the early 
ians in India were utilized by the 
enrich the legends of 


Du l s to 


the origin of the Jataka story 
hundred men fed by a sin- 
gle , and the story of a Buddhist 
walking across a-river. All 
aptations and assimilations of 
Ch n stories and miracles were, no 
ended to attract the isolated 
Cl 1 population of the Orient into 
ldhist fold. The Buddhists were 

suc ful for a time in winning popular 
fa by such methods, but at last the 
waves of a Hindu renaissance 
br t about the total extinction of 
Bud m within the borders of India. 
meantime, Hinduism itself did 
not lag behind its mighty rival in bor- 
r¢ several features of the Faith, 
with a view toward enhancing its 
numbers at the expense of Christianity. 
st remarkable of such loans 


“ 


are legends and stories of the 
Hindu god Krishna, an alleged incar- 
nation of the divinity. We find, for 
exa in the later Krishnaitic litera- 
ture ral perfect counterfeits of the 
hist lly authenticated facts of the 
Gos] uch as Christ’s birth m a 
stal the flight into Egypt, the 
mi e of the Innocents, the temp- 
tatio n the desert, the transfigura- 
tio many other striking incidents 
in ife of Christ. Speaking about 
this ] lu indebtedness to Christ, 
Prof. Hopkins had some pertinent re- 
ma make: 

Puranas, as they appear in 
th form, a sudden transforma- 
tion t place in the character of the 
god Krishna. Not only is he now 
recos 1 as identical with the Su- 
preme God, but in certain of the 
Pura he is worshipped less as an 


man-god, than as a sort of 


Christ-Child. His birthday, like Christ- 
mas, becomes a holy day for his wor- 
shippers, and it is to the Madonna with 
the child that the offering is given, as 
the whole rite and ceremony are in 
their honor. . . . Krishna is no longer 
heroic in birth as in life. The place of 
his nativity has become a stable. 

“His mother, Devaki, scarcely men- 
tioned in the older tradition, is now 
represented as a Madonna _ Jactans, 
holding the infant Krishna in her arms. 

This Krishna performs, too, the 
miracles of Christ. Never before this 
time did Krishna appear in the role of 
a god whose glance destroys sin, whose 
piety for his believing followers leads 
him to cure them of sickness by per- 
forming miracles in their behalf. The 
special weight laid upon the child-cult 
in this worship of Krishna, so utterly 
opposed to that of the older Krishna 
worship, makes it impossible to doubt 
that at least this form of Krishna wor- 
ship derives from a Christian source.” 

In this connection, it has to be 
specially noted that the sacred history 
of Jesus Christ was quite familiar to 
the pagans of the Orient from the very 
early centuries of Christianity, as can 
be seen from the numerous parallelisms 
in doctrine and diction to be met with 
in the Holy Bible and the Bhagavad 
Gita, attributed to Krishna. 

Apart from the genuine gospels, even 
some of the apocryphal gospels such 
as the famous Gospel of the Infancy 
seem to have been popular in India, 
from which source the cult of the child 
Krishna appears to have been adopted. 

Such, then, were the ingenious 
methods adopted by the pagans of the 


HINDU PILGRIMS WASHING AWAY THEIR 
SINS IN THE HOLY WATERS OF THE 
GANGES 
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Far East to divert the course of 
Christianity into the channels of their 
own pagan religions. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the faith preached in these 
lands by the Apostle St. Thomas and 
his subsequent followers has failed to 
produce fruits commensurate with the 
labor and energy involved. 

Nor has this tendency come to a 
stop at the present day. Mahatma 
Gandhi, who represents the modern 
educated Hindu at his best, is notorious 
for his policy of religious compromise. 
“In my religion,” says he, “there is 
room for Krishna, for Buddha, for 
Christ and Mohammed.” Obviously, the 
Mahatma stands pledged to this policy 
in order to win the support of all the 
people of India to his campaign against 
the British government. Unless, there- 
fore, the Faith is preserved from such 
awkward and false compromises, the 
future of Christianity in the Orient will 
be beset with grave dangers. 
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THE SIGN-POST 


QUESTIONS 5 


The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic Faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers, Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o THe Sicn, Union ‘City, N. J. 
Please give full name and address as a sign 
of good faith. Neither initials nor place of 
residence will be printed except with the 
writer’s consent. 


POPE’S REMARKS ABOUT ITALIAN VICTORY IN ETHIOPIA 


In a conversation with a friend the latter remarked that 
the Church approved of Mussolini’s victory over Ethiopia 
and that the Pope referred to it as a “glorious victory.” Has 
any such approval been given officially or anofficially?— 
T.. M. St. Lovur, Mo: 


At the opening of the Catholic Press Exhibition in Rome 
in May, 1936, the Holy Father prayed that God “Who so 
openly blessed its preparations will continue to bless the 
exhibition.” He noted that the opening of the Exhibition 
“coincided with the joy of a great and good people,” which, 
he hoped, will be “a strong co-efficient and prelude to that 
European and world-wide peace of which this exposition 
itself wants to be and is an open symbol, a real pledge, an 
efficacious instrument and a fervent, trusting invocation, 
which in so many tongues says to all—to God and to man, 
to heaven and to earth—Peace, Peace, Peace!” 

The Pope merely adverted to the coincidence obtaining 
between the official opening of the Catholic Press Exhibition 
and the joy of the Italian people over their victory in Ethio- 
pia. Their ebullient happiness was a fact visible to all with 
eyes to behold it and the Pope simply alluded to it. He 
rendered no opinion as to the morality of the victory which 
inspired this surge of happiness. Surely, no one could 
reasonably object to the Pope’s reference to the Italians as 
“a great and good people.” 


CHURCH LANDS, WEALTH AND CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN 
SPAIN 


(1) Was any of the Church land in Spain, which had been 
confiscated in 1836-37, ever returned in any form or at any 
time afterwards? (2) Is it possible that certain Spanish 
Bishops may have owned land or other private property, 
independently of their position as clergymen, when the civil 
war broke out in 1936? If so, to what extent? (3) Is it true 
that the clergy and the religious were forbidden to teach in 
the State schools after 1857, and what was the number of 
Catholic schools in Spain in February, 1936?—R. W. M., 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 


(1) The Spanish Government has several times in the 
past hundred years confiscated the real property of the 
Catholic Church. Since 1837 none of this property has been 
returned by the Government as to title thereto. The State 


ANSWERS 


LETTERS 


Questions should be about the faith and 
history of the Catholic Church and re- 
lated matters. 

Questions should be kept separate from 
other business. 

Ouestions are not answered by personal 
letter. 

Matters of conscience and urgent moral 
cases should be brought to one’s Pastor 
or Confessor. 

Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


merely granted to the Church and Religious Orders the right 
to the use of their own property. 

(2) We have no statistics about this and hence cannot 
say whether any of the Bishops were independently wealthy 
or not. We do know, however, that by virtue of the Con- 
cordat of 1851 the Bishops received an annual salary from 
the Government which amounted to about $5,000, out of 
which they had to maintain their administration. The secular 
pastors received the equivalent of about $175 a year. The 
Religious received no help from the State and hence had to 
live on the charity of the faithful. 

(3) In 1837 all Catholic schools were confiscated and the 
government undertook to provide a purely secular education 
in public schools. In 1857 priests and religious were for- 
bidden to teach in any public school. This prohibition con- 
tinued up to the revolution of last July. Sometime after 1837 
the State permitted the Church to set up private schools 
where the Catholic religion could be taught. They were 
always under governmental supervision. By 1931 there were 
5,669 private Catholic schools which gave free education to 
715,000 children. This summary does not take into account 
the trade schools and the schools of higher learning main- 
tained by the Church and Religious Orders. We are indebted 
to Spain, Yesterday and Today, Canadian Publishers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, for these statistics. It is an excellent 
summary of the answers to the more common charges against 
the Church in Spain. Price 5 cents, postage extra. 


FREEMASONRY A SECRET SOCIETY 


IWhat is the reason of the Church’s opposition to Masonry? 
I have been told that this is due to the fact that it is a secret 
society, but a Mason informed me that this is not so, as 
everything in connection with Masonry can be found by 
applying to the Smithsonian Institute in Washington.— 
M. L., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Everything? Even the secrets which Freemasons solemnly 
swear never to divulge? You can find standard works on Free- 
masonry in the Smithsonian Institute and other libraries, 
but that is no proof that the order is not a secret society. 
In fact the standard works of Freemasonry make very clear 
that it is a secret society and that the oath which is taken 
in it must never in any circumstances be broken. This is ove 
of the reasons why the Catholic Church condemns Free- 
masonry, because it is a blind obedience to unknown leaders. 
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Your Masonic friend is either ignorant or deceitful. He 
disagrees not only with the common opinion of non-Masons, 
but also with Masons themselves. Many, if not most, Masons 
are members of the lower degrees. They are called in 
Masonic parlance, “knife and forkers,” that is, they join 
principally for the sake of sharing the festive spirit of the 
lodge and to have the necessary “pull” in order to get a job. 
These members are the innocent “front” of an organiza- 
tion which in its philosophy of life is a denial of the super- 
natural order of the world, and especially of the Catholic 
Church. Such members, according to the teaching of Masonic 
authorities, are deliberately kept in ignorance of the true 
nature and designs of Masonry. 

That your friend is in error about the Masons not being 
a secret society is clearly shown from the statement made 
by Jacob Charles Klinck, Grand Master of the 1,023 lodges 
in New York State, when he addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the Grand Lodge at the Masonic Temple in New 
York City, May 4, 1937. He said: “It may be that the fact 
that we are a secret society had made us a convenient mark 
to point to us. as a menace and to charge us with responsi- 
bility for sundry ills of the world.” Notice, the Grand Master 
admits the secrecy of the Masons to be a fact. Incidentally, 
you might ask your friend to tell you why the Masons are 
opposed to the Catholic Church. 


THE BIBLE IN MODERN DRESS: CATHOLICS ENCOURAGED 
TO READ BIBLE: ANTIQUITY OF ART OF WRITING: 
NECESSITY OF INTERPRETER 


(1) Why do not Catholics get together and publish a 
Bible in story form, as has been done recently with the 
King James Version? As the Bible is printed now, it is very 
difficult to read. (2) I also would like to know why Catholics 
are not urged to read the Bible? I have never read it, yet I 
profess to be a practical Catholic. All my Protestant friends 
can quote from the Bible. Why should we not be able to do 
the same? (3) A non-Catholic friend says that he never 
goes to church because the Bible is unauthentic, having 
come down to us merely by word of mouth; that writing was 
unknown during the early agcs depicted in the Old Testa- 
ment and that even at the beginning of the Christian era 
writing was done only on stone, which would have pre- 
cluded the writing of anything as lengthy as the New Testa- 
ment. (4) As Protestants do not concede the infallibiliry of 
the teachings of the Catholic Church, is there any other 
argument to put forth as to the authenticity of the Catholic 
interpretation and translations of the Bible?—B. R., As- 
toriA, N. Y., C.R., Cu1caco, ILLINo!s. 


(1) We know of one Catholic author who has recently 
made an abridgement of the Bible in modern dress. It is by 
Msgr. Ronald Knox and is published by Sheed & Ward, 
New York, at $3.00, net. The objection that Protestants have 
an advantage in this respect no longer holds. 

(2) But-Catholics are urged to read the Bible. To quote 
one Pope among many, Leo XIII wrote: “The solicitude of 
the Apostolic office naturally urges and even compels us, 


not only to desire that this great source of Catholic revela- 
tion should be made safely and abundantly accessible to the 
flock of Jesus Christ, but also not to suffer any attempt to 


defile or corrupt it... . [By reading the Scriptures] the 
intelligence will be illuminated and strengthened .. . and at 
_ the same time the heart will grow warm and will strive with 
ardent longing to advance in virtue and divine love.” (En- 
cyclical on the Bible, 1893). There is no reason, therefore, 
why Catholics should not be as familiar with the Bible as 
those Protestants who read and quote it. 

(3) Your non-Catholic friend ought to start going to 
church, for his objection has been proven to be without 
foundation. To quote no less an authority than Sir Frederick 
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Kenyon, former Director and Chief Librarian of the British 
Museum, a recognized authority on the Bible and a devout 
Anglican layman, “about the middle of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury there was a period when it was often maintained that 
writing was unknown in the time of Moses and the Judges 
and the earlier kings, and consequently that the narratives 
of these early periods could not be based on authentic 
records. This disbelief in the antiquity of writing has been 
completely disproved by the discoveries of the last century. 
First of all, in 1852 and 1853 Henry Layard and his as- 
sistant Rassam discovered the libraries of the kings of 
Assyria at Nineveh, which contained hundreds of tablets of 
baked clay (the form of book used in Mesopotamia) includ- 
ing the chronicles of Sennacherib, Esarhaddan, and other 
rulers contemporary with the Kings of Israel and Judah. 
Others contained the Babylonian narratives of the Creation 
and the Deluge. Subsequent discoveries carried back the 
proof of the early use of writing far beyond the time of 
Moses and even of Abraham ... From Egypt we have 
actual manuscripts on papyrus written about 2000 B.C. and 


evidence that writing was known a thousand years earlier’ 


or more... So though the earliest actual writing in Hebrew 
yet discovered is an inscription found at Byblos in 1926, 
which some scholars would date before 1200 B.C., and 
which is certainly earlier than 1000 B.C., there is ample 
evidence that writing was well known in and about Palestine 
in the time of Moses.” (The Story of the Bible, pp. 9-11). 

(4) You might begin with an argument from common 
sense. No book was ever written which was its own inter- 
preter. Even as far back as Aristotle it was commonly ac- 
cepted that no matter how many times you asked a book 
what it meant, it would always answer the same thing. Our 
venerable Constitution is a written document, but it provided 
for a Supreme Court to be its official interpreter, whose de- 
cisions would be binding. The Bible is more sacred than the 
Constitution; hence, it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
Holy Ghost, its author, would not provide a living, infallible 
authority to interpret it. The various sects base their con- 
tradictory teachings on the same book. Who is to decide 
the right interpretation? 


DID GEORGE V AND EDWARD VII DIE CATHOLICS? 


I have been given to understand that in a copy of THE 
S1cn of 1936 there is an article to the effect that King 
George V and Edward VII of England both died in the 
Catholic Faith—J. W., Boston, Mass. 


No article or statement to the above effect has appeared 


in the pages of THe Sicn. The questioner probably refers 
to an editorial comment by Msgr. Matthew Smith, Editor 
of The Register of Denver, Col., of May 2, 1937, which says: 
“This department is able to assert on what it believes to be 
irrefutable evidence that King George V of England died a 
member of the Catholic Church. So far as we know this 
information has not hitherto been published either in the 
United States or in England. When George was in his last 
illness, he sent for a Catholic priest, who was closeted with 
him for hours and gave him the final rites of the Church. 
The Anglican Archbishop of Canterbury was not admitted 
until it was too late for him to have any sway over George. 
The source of our information is a personal conversation 
with a member of the Catholic Hierarchy of England, who 
told the writer what he knew of the case in the presence of 
several distinguished American Bishops and Monsignori.” 

He continues: “There is hardly any question of the fact 
that King Edward VII also died a Catholic. Father Vaughn 
was called to the royal palace when Edward was close to 
the end, spent two hours with him, and, it is believed, gave 
him the Last Sacraments. Father Vaughn during his life- 
time would neither affirm nor deny that he received Edward 
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into the Church, but all the circumstantial evidence pointed 

that way. There was also talk that Queen Victoria died in 

the Church. This does not seem to be too well substantiated.” 
These statements are very interesting, if true. 


DATE OF ST. PAUL’S CONVERSION 


About how long after the death of Our Lord did the con- 
version of St. Paul on the way to Daiiascus take place ?— 


D. L., New York, N. Y. 


The date of St. Paul’s conversion is difficult to assign on 
account of the inexact chronology of the New Testament. 
According to the New Catholic Dictionary, three dates have 
been given for the death of Christ: March 18, 29, A.D.; 
April 7, 30, A.D.; and April 3, 33, A.D. The second date 
appears to be more generally held. The same source says 
that St. Paul’s conversion probably occurred in 36, A.D. 


INDULGENCE FOR BIBLE READING: ASCENSION AND 
ASSUMPTION: ATTENDING NON-CATHOLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE ON SHIPBOARD 


(1) Is there a plenary indulgence attached to reading the 
Bible daily, and are we advised to read it as often as pos- 
sible? (2) Is the Ascension of our Lord a dogma of faith, 
and are we to belicve that our Blessed Mother Mary 
ascended bodily into Heaven? (3) If one ts on a sea voyage 
and no Catholic services are held on board during the entire 
trip, would it be permissible for a Catholic to attend services 
conducted by a captain or other layman, either Catholic or 
otherwise?—L. B., BALTIMORE, Mp. 


(1) There is an indulgence of 300 days attached to the 
devout reading of the Gospels for at least fifteen minutes, 
and a plenary indulgence, under the usual conditions, if this 
daily reading is continued for a month. The Church ardently 
desires that the faithful read the Holy Scriptures, but only 
in translations of authentic versions, which have been ap- 
proved by the proper ecclesiastical authorities. The New 
Testament is especially recommended for it is the culmina- 
tion and perfection of the Old Testament. 

(2) The bodily ascension of Our Divine Lord is a dogma 
of faith revealed in the New Testament; the bodily assump- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin is not yet an article of defined 
Catholic faith, but it would be next to heresy to deny it, 
since it is everywhere proposed as true by the ordinary 
teaching authority of the Church. It is pertinent to remark 
that the ascension of Our Lord into Heaven was due to His 
own Divine power, whereas the assumption of our Blessed 
Mother was not due to her own power, but to the power of 
God. Hence, the distinction in the words “ascension” and 
“assumption”; the first being active and the second passive. 

(3) It is forbidden to take part in any religious service 
anywhere, which is non-Catholic in character. If the service 
were held by a Catholic priest, there would be no doubt about 
it: if conducted by a Catholic layman, it would be per- 
mitted to attend if the service was Catholic, or at least not 
definitely non-Catholic. 


HENRI LASSERRE’S TRANSLATION OF GOSPELS 


The following extract is taken from “The Church, Catholic 


and Protestant” by William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., 


(Scribner’s):—“Some years ago Henri Lasserre, a devout 
French Catholic, was cured of a serious disease by the Virgin 
of Lourdes. In gratitude for this signal mercy he conceived 
the plan of making a translation of the four Gospels into 
modern French, so that the story of the great healer might 
be made accessible to the multitudes of his fellow Catholics 
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in France, who were ignorant of it. The translation was 
made and approved by the Church; it had a success beyond 
the author’s hope. Multitudes of French Catholics began to 
read the Gospels in Lasserre’s rendering. The authorities 
were alarmed. They did not know whereto this thing might 
grow. The Imprimatur was withdrawn. Lasserre’s book ap- 
peared upon the Index, and its copies disappeared from the 
bookstores of France.’ Can you give me any information 
with regard to this story? It doesn’t seem very sensible. — 
C. R., Vancouver, B. C. 


It is true that the following book is listed in the Roman 
Index of Forbidden Books: Les Saints Evangiles, traduction 
nouvelle, Henri Lasserre. Decr. 13, Jan. 1887. It is there, 
not because Rome dislikes to have the faithful read the Bible, 
but because she wants to be sure that they are reading the 
Bible with its true meaning, not a Bible given all sorts of 
false interpretations. [n fact for many years there has been 
an indulgence in favor of those who read the Gospels for 
at least fifteen minutes daily, as we have stated elsewhere 
in this issue. This does not look as though the Church wishes 
to keep the Bible from the faithful. We can’t find anything 
definite about this matter, but Lasserre was a romanticist 
and sentimentalist, and unfitted to make a translation of the 
Gospels. Incidentally, Prof. Brown, while trying to be fair, 
must be read with many reservations. His study of Catholi- 
cism is wanting in many places. There are inaccuracies and 
confusions of thought in the book, which might have been 
avoided had he adhered to orthodox Catholic doctrine. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.A.D., jersey City, N. J.; J.j.C., Buffalo, N. Y.; L.E., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; J.J.L., Atlantic City, N. J.; B.G., Saranac 
Lake, N. Y.; R.D.S., Holyoke, Mass.; M.C.H., Gloucester 
City, N. J.; N.D., New York, N. Y.; R.A.B., Watertown, 
Mass.; F.A.W., West Philadelphia, Pa.; M.F.M., Freeport, 
N. Y.; H.A.N., Richmond Hill, N. Y.; M.C.O., Cincinnati. 
©.; H.O'R., Bronx, N. Y.; B.M4G., Colmar, Pa; LEQ 
3rooklyn, N. Y.; H.W., Westbow, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; St. Gabriel, 
M.A.D., Jersey City, N. J.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, 
St. Joseph, L.M.P., North Dighton, Mass.; Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, C.T.W., Narbeth, Pa.; Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, A.L.G., Mattoon, IIl.; Sacred Heart, Our Lady of 
the Miraculous Medal, I.McD., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Souls in 
Purgatory, R.P.K., Latrobe, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, M.P., 
Detroit, Mich.; Suffering Souls, M.D.C., Hazlewood, Pa.; 
Sacred Heart, J.B., New York, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, 
Blessed Virgin, M.C.A.B., Cheviot, O.; St. Anthony, E.B., 
Dunkirk, N.Y.; Sacred Heart, B.Z., St. Louis, Mo.; Souls 
in Purgatory, M.J.S., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Sacred Heart, 
R.M.C., Dorchester, Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, M.H., New 
York, N. Y.; Holy Ghost, M.D.R., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
St. Anthony, M.K., New York, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, 
Blessed Mother, M.A.C., Allston, Mass.; Poor Souls, 
M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; Blessed Virgin, M.C.L., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; E.M.S., Jackson Heights, N. Y.; T-]J., 
Newark, N. J.; M.L.N., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Ann, C.F., 
Nazareth, Ky.; St. Anthony, Holy Family, M.D.S., South 
Weymouth, Mass.; Blessed Mother, H.P.S., Floral Park, 
L. I., N.Y.; Little Flower, L.K., New York, N. Y.; Blessed 
Virgin Mary, St. Anthony, C.L.; Framingham, Mass.; 
Blessed Virgin, St. Anthony, N.O’D., Saxonville, Mass.; 
J.H.McK., Roxbury, Mass.; M.B.R., Church Point, La.; 
A.A.T., Utica, N.Y.; M.A.L., Port Chester, N. Y.; E.McP., 
Woburn, Mass.; B.V., Kaukauna, Wis.; M.J.S., Republic, Pa. 
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Letters 


ETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 

the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having 
relation to Catholic life and thought -are welcomed. Com- 
munications should bear the name and address of writers. 


Our Lady of Chenstohova 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


Just a comment on the history of “Our Lady of Chensto- 
hova” by John Blake, in the June number of Tue Sen. 


Congratulations on his very fine article. It seems to be in the 
right place, following the interesting account of the Life of 
Pope Pius XI by Patrick J. Healy. 

[ have been waiting a long time, for someone to do justice 
to the “Queen of Poland,” but of all the miilions of people 
of Polish extraction in the United States, there didn’t seem 
to be anyone to write on her. John Blake certainly knows 
Polish history. If he wishes a good laugh, he may just refer 
to the December, 1935, issue of THE S1GNn and see the feeble 
attempt I made to write on the same topic. He will also see 
the Editor’s note. The Editor did what he could, but when 


[ read it, I said that was not enough. That is why I wish to 
thank John Blake and Tue Sien for publishing the lengthy 
and interesting account of Poland’s famous shrine. (Our 
Lady of Chenstohova is to Poland, what Our Lady of 
Lourdes is to:-France, Our Lady of Guadalupe to Mexico, 
the Immaculate Conception to the United States, etc.) 

The reader gets at once a summary of the history of 
Poland and sees at a glance how its past was entwined 
around Our Blessed Lady, and how she never failed to 
come to its aid. Why shouldn’t the country adopt her as 
its Queen? 


Boston, Mass. HaArrIiET V. PLOCIENNIK. 


Communism and the Spanish Situation 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 





nit me to extend to you and to your staff my congratu- 


est interest to Americans and Catholics. It seems to me there 
is something in every issue which will help make better 
citizens and better Catholics of your readers. 

I have been following with special interest your treatment 
of Communism and the Spanish situation. These two things 
have been occupying a prominent place in public interest, 
and yet how few seem to be able to do any real thinking 
about them. Entirely too many are depending on what they 
read in the daily papers in these matters. This is a sad state 
of affairs, when the fact is well known that a big percentage 
of what is published on such matters is pure propaganda. 

The articles appearing in THE S1GN on Communism and 
the Spanish Civil War constitute “must” reading for anyone 
who wishes to form a just and true estimate of events which 
are being presented in such a twisted manner in most 
American news organs. 

Again let me congratulate you and express the hope that 
you will continue this fine work. 


Burra.o, N. Y. H. E. Luppen. 


THE > SICN 
Exposing Propaganda 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 
The July articles “Spain Teaches Us,” “The Besieged of 
the Alcazar,” and “The Anti-Fascist Front” are splendid. It 
is refreshing to read the background surveys on Spain writ- 


ten by the well-informed Owen McGuire. Such corrective 
information meets the need of American Catholics who are 


often confused by the muddled, false, biased stuff peddled by ° 


the prostituted press and smart magazines. 

Denis Gwynn’s analysis of the Anti-Fascist Front reas- 
sures us of the ability of Irish noses to track down British 
propaganda disguised in altruistic dress. Never was it so 
necessary for Americans to understand the ways of propa- 
ganda. The security and proper functioning of our institu- 
tions depend upon the citizens’ power to see through colored 
news, subtly twisted interpretations, and all the tricks of the 
trade, among which is the use of well-known and respected 
individuals as mouthpieces for special interests and certain 
foreign nations. Though not generally realized, English 
propaganda works its way more smoothly and effectively 
into American opinion than does that of any other foreign 
power. It did much to drag us into a useless and costly war. 

British propagandists find it easy to win over American 
public opinion because of the similarity of language, the 
racial and cultural ties of the ruling groups in both coun- 
tries. There are also economic and financial tie-ups that help 
towards the acceptance of Britain’s cause in any international 
imbroglio. On the basis of a common anti-Catholic dislike 
and distrust, if not hostility, England’s propaganda machine 
can count on the aid of Masonry’s inner circles and their 
subsidiary fraternal lodges, as well as on Jewish publishers 
and writers, and nondescript “liberals.” 

I like your interest-arousing photos at the head of Owen 
B. McGuire’s and Aileen O’Brien’s articles, and the quaint 
illustrations that have graced Enid Dinnis’ stories. Often, 
the articles and department features of THE Si1GN are con- 
siderably better and more interesting than they appear to be. 
Pictures and carefully selected titles enliven solid masses of 
print. Perhaps your more experienced readers will volunteer 
constructive criticism in this matter of exciting interest at 
first glance. Will you invite such criticism? 

West New York, N. J. ANGELO CERULLO. 


Catholic Daily 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


“Spain Teaches Us” by Owen B. McGuire in the July 
issue of THE S1Gn provokes serious thinking. A New York 
Catholic Daily! The idea intrigues. A thumbing of the 1937 
Catholic Directory reveals that the Archdiocese of New York 
has a Catholic population of 1,100,000, the Diocese of Brook- 
lyn 1,136,415, the Diocese of Newark 751,000. These figures 
represent just the metropolitan area. Next-door Catholic 
neighbors in the Hartford Diocese number 630,000, those 
in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, less than two hours dis- 
tant by train, total 839,000. The Archdiocese of Boston, 78 
minutes by air, adds its 1,142,860. Surely with episcopal en- 
couragement a Catholic Daily should succeed. 

It is said that no newspaper can exist without advertise- 
ments. Can Catholic morality sanction advertising ethics or 
lack of them and disregard the propensity of “scare ads” to 
circumvent truth, of “clothing ads” to offend modesty, of 
“luxury ads” to engender criticism of Divine Providence in 
the allocation of social position, of “theatre ads” to induce 
attendance at dangerous amusements? Can a line of demarca- 
tion be drawn that will satisfy the standards of purely 
material profits reckoned in dollars and cents, and on the 
other hand not stultify the philosophy of the Sermon on the 
Mount? 

Granting the perfection of an organization which will 
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really present news that is news, and betimes score a scoop, 
will subtle fear to express opinions subversive to accepted 
moral codes vitiate a primary dictate of successful journalism, 
telling the whole truth? 

Surely these problems are not obstacles devoid of practical 
solution. Catholic ability in the sphere of the written word 
need not be confined to weekly or monthly publications. 
Catholic support can be rallied by series of articles stressing 
the same theme so ably presented by Owen B. McGuire. And 
a Catholic Daily can become a reality, in the metropolitan 
area of New York. The Catholic Daily Tribune of Dubuque, 
lowa, now in its seventeenth year of publication, has for too 
long a time been the only example of Catholic enterprise in 
this field of newspaperdom. May THe SIGN sponsor a crusade 
fora New York Daily Catholic paper. 


New York Ciry. J. Kent Prerce. 


Illustrations 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 

Ever since you started publication I have been a faithful 
reader of ToE SicNn. For many years I have enjoyed seeing 
the magazine steadily improve, not only in the type of article 
and the calibre of the writers presented but also in general 
format. 

In the July issue I note that you illustrated several of the 
articles with appropriate photographs. Personally, I feel this 
is a distinct improvement, and many friends who read THE 
S1cn have told me they feel the same way. I realize that the 
illustrations do not improve the articles as such, but most 
people are more easily attracted to read an article which is 
illustrated. Perhaps we should not need the illustrations as a 
spur to good reading, but human nature being what it is, you 
are on solid ground in extending the use of this feature. So, 
if it counts for anything, you have my vote of approval. But 
illustrations or no illustrations, I shall continue to read THe 
Sicn from cover to cover. 


Unica, N. Y. AGNES Noon. 


Catholic Book Shelf 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

During the fifty-ninth convention of the American Library 
Association, held in New York during the last week in 
June, some of the Catholic members in attendance discussed 
among themselves the paucity of Catholic books on public 
shelves. Your readers may be interested to know of a partial 
solution of the problem worked out in the Dubuque, Iowa, 
public library. 

Almost three years ago a “Catholic Shelf” was inaugurated 
by. local Catholic groups with the generous co-operation of 
the librarian and the members of the Board of Library 
Trustees. The Catholic groups undertook to provide suitable 
books for the section and the library authorities agreed to 
catalogue and to circulate them with their regular facilities. 
Catholic books already in the library were not disturbed— 
in fact the library continues to secure the ordinary quota of 
Catholic books for its established departments. But all books 
contributed by those interested in the “Shelf’’—conveniently 
located and adequately marked—were at once placed in the 
special section. The “Shelf” now numbers about 700 books 
and its circulation has been continuously above the average. 

The “Shelf” offers the advantage of assembling a notable 
collection of our best books in a place easily accessible to all 
visitors to the library, and it entails no expense of upkeep. 
Non-Catholics use it almost as frequently as do Catholics, 
and it contributes an excellent Catholic reference source for 
the general public. 

Since the plan was put into effect three years ago, more 
than forty cities in the United States and Canada have writ- 
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ten here for suggestions. Many more, we feel confident, have 
undertaken the project on their own initiative. 

The library authorities here have expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the “Shelf” and have recommended it to 
many inquiring groups. 
DusvugvueE, Iowa. 


(Rev.) N. A. STEFFEN. 


Crusade for More Fruitful Preaching 
Epitor oF THe SIGN: 

In order to inspire priests and lay people with the great 
moral force and tremendous influence of the Christian pulpit, 
a group of convinced Catholics have united in a campaign of 
prayer, asking the Holy Ghost to enlighten all hearts to 
understand better the divine word of Jesus Christ. “Man doth 
not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God.” We realize that many people 
are longing to hear a good sermon on Sundays because all 
the preceding week they have been battling with the snares 
and temptations of the world. In these days all kinds of false 
teaching are found in newspapers, magazines, the radio, the 
secular schools and the theatre. Youth especially is subject 
to subtle attacks. All these need light and strength to fight 
the good fight. Will you, therefore, kindly allow us to pub- 
lish our Crusade prayer, which has the approval of Cardinal 
Hayes? May every reader of this letter join our Crusade and 
try to say this prayer frequently that God may bless our 
beloved priests that they may preach the word “in season and 
out of season,” and that the faithful may be ever ready to 
hear the word of God. 


Ripcewoop, N. J. Mrs. H. E. Froevicner. 


[Enclosure] 

O Jesus! Thou hast said: “Knock and it shall be opened 
to you.” We knock at the door of Thy Sacred Heart, burning 
with love for us. We desire nothing but Thee and Thy 
greater glory. 

Jesus, King of all hearts, open the fountains of Thy mercy 
through the hearts and tongues of Thy representatives on 
earth, Thy priests. Thou art the World made Flesh. Thou 
hast given the Divine command, “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” It is therefore Thy Holy Will that Thy priests 
proclaim Thee, Who art the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 

And Thou, Queen of Apostles! who listened to the 
heavenly sermons of Thy Divine Son, remove every obstacle, 
and be our powerful helper. 

Take this Crusade, O Holy Ghost! Thou Spirit of Fiery 
Tongues, in Thine Own hands. Enlighten Thy priests in 
their holy mission to seek first the Kingdom of God and to 
preach a well-prepared sermon at every Mass on Sundays 
and Holy-days. 

Spirit of Heavenly Light! guide all our steps and inflame 
our hearts with a burning zeal for this, Thy Crusade. 

Little Flower of Jesus, Lover of the Priesthood, pray 
for us! 

St. Paul, great Apostle and Missionary, pray for us! 

St. John Chrysostom, “golden-mouthed, glory of the 
Christian pulpit,” pray for us! 


Breviaries Needed 


Epiror oF THE Sicn: 

Would you be so kind as to bring to the attention of the 
reverend clergy the need among the members of a Catholic 
laymen’s society, known as Approved Workmen, for old and 
discarded sets, or even individual copies of the Breviarium 
Romanum. 

For nearly seven years these men have been meeting 
monthly to recite the Divine Office in choir; the recitation 
being partly in Latin, and partly in English. Since their 
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affiliation with the League of the Divine Office under the 
direction of the Benedictine Fathers, the members of this 
society have been attracted more and more to the official lan- 
guage of Holy Church; they propose now to use it exclu- 
sively in choir. 

Because of the expense attached to new sets it has been 
suggested to make this appeal for old Breviaries, but such 
as contain the reform of Pius X. Please address the under- 
signed. 

2267 CRESCENT STREET, 
Astor1A, Lonc Istanp, N. Y. Evucene P. McSweeney. 


The Work of Priests 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Permit me to express my satisfaction over the article: 
“What are Priests Doing?” I think it is very timely and I 
sincerely hope the author will not be long delayed in pre- 
senting the result of his investigations on “the clergy and 
strikes.” 

In view of the present labor troubles and unrest and the 
lack of sound leadership it would seem to be most opportune 
that the splendid work of the clergy be brought to the front. 
Taking things “in their stride as they come along” and 
making nothing more of them, is good and praiseworthy 
on the part of the one who does the good work, but there 
are times when it is necessary to have these good works 
“shine before men that they may glorify the Father Who 
is in heaven.” 

Making known this outstanding work of the clergy will 
help direct the laboringmen to those to whom they should 
go for guidance and advice, and more than that, it will also 
serve as encouragement to other more timid but equally 
capable clergymen who have not come forward as they 
should for fear of being unable to acquit themselves satis- 
factorily. 

Let us, then, have a record of this noble work of the clergy, 
and may it receive a widespread publicity. This certainly 
seems to be a case where it is advisable to put “the candle 
on the candlestick” and not to “hide the light under a bushel.” 
TeLtt City, INDIANA, WitiiaM A, LANTNER. 


Devotion to the Holy Ghost 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

May I express my appreciation of the letter of Rev. 
William J. McCarthy of Brookline, Mass., on devotion to 
the Holy Ghost. I believe that if the Editor of THE S1cn 
keeps this devotion before our people he will find the cir- 
culation of this wonderful magazine increased. 

Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical Divinum Illud Munus 
said he wanted this novena then and in the future, but sad 
to say it has been neglected. 

I hope THe Sicn readers will heed Father McCarthy’s 


letter and join the Pious Union in Honor of God the Holy 
Ghost without delay. 
[ am a subscriber who cannot understand how you can 


publish such a magazine as THE S1cGn for two dollars. 
New York, N. Y. Jane Mary Harmon. 


Thanks from Bishop Manriquez 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

We take advantage of this opportunity to thank the read- 
ers of THE S1GN for the many donations they have sent us 
to aid us in our work of educating Mexican childhood and 
youth. 

God sent His only-begotten Son to this world to teach the 
truth and to show us the way to salvation. All who co-operate 


THE *f SIGN 


for the salvation of souls are assistants of the Son of God 
in the salvation of the world. 

We ask the readers of THE SiGNn to continue helping us 
with donations in behalf of Mexican youth in order that we 
may continue our work of education and may preserve our 
children from the imminent danger of Communism. 

May the Sacred Heart of Jesus, inexhaustible furnace of 
charity, inflame you with His love, and as a reward for your 
generosity inscribe you in the Book of Eternal Life. 

(Most Rev.) Jose DE JEsuSs MANRIQUEZz, 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


Facts or Fancy? 


EpITor OF THE SIGN: 

The article “Franco’s Plans for Labor and Religion” in 
the “Current Fact (?) and Comment” section of your May, 
1937 issue, if consciously written, is a most disgraceful atti- 
tude on the part of your policy directors. 

You refer to the legal Spanish Gorvernment, elected dem- 
ocratically by the majority of the people in February, 1935, 
as a Red Government. Do you purposely overlook the fact 
that not one Communist was in the Spanish Cabinet after 
the election? Don’t you know that the vast majority of the 
people in Spain are Catholics who are defending their coun- 
try against Franco, a man whose forces are mostly anti- 
Christian and barbarian Moors, Nazis and misled Italians? 
Do you also overlook the fact that the Holy City of Guernica 
was razed to the ground by the barbarous Nazi bombers, 
murdering defenseless Catholic women and children? 

New York, N. Y. CLEMENT D1GRAzia. 


Editor’s Note: The answer to all Mr. DiGrazia’s questions 
will be found in the articles on Spain that have been appear- 
ing in the pages of this magazine. In this issue we recom- 
mend that he read Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s article on the 
Spanish situation. 


Lesson of Spain 


Epitor oF THE SiGN: 

The tragedy of Spain is a lesson to Catholics everywhere 
to make a constant endeavor to study the Faith—to learn ell 
they can about it; to obtain the facts in any situation where 
the Church is criticized. Are we Catholics as well equipped 
to explain the Church’s position in any contest, as are the 
Communists to state their goal, and how they mean to attain 
it? Frequently a simple explanation of the Church’s attitude 
in any controversy will suffice to stop an opponent. 

We are living in an age of revolt—a revolt from the con- 
ventional and the traditional. The movement is international. 
It is known by various names. It is seeking a new interpre- 
tation of life—and it takes its inspiration from the lack of 
material welfare in the masses. 

We as Catholics must take our proper place in this move- 
ment. To do so effectively, it is essential that we know and 
understand the problems that confront the Church today. 
Putting ourselves in possession of such knowledge—at the 
sacrifice of personal comfort—may well be considered a 
worthwhile part of Catholic Action. Like the knights of old, 
Catholics of today must enlist for active duty, to preserve 
the heritage of the Faith against the onslaughts of Com- 
munism. 

New York, N. Y. MiLitanTt CATHOLIC. 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

I am engaged upon a biography of G. K. Chesterton. If 
any of your readers have letters from or recollections of 
G. K. C., will they please communicate with me? 
WeEssTER Groves, Mo. Cyrit CLEMENS. 
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Thoughts At Concord 


\ST summer I spent a few days in Concord—the Minute 
Man town—and I was much surprised by several things 
[ saw. One was Walden Pond—or rather not so much the 
pond which is still the lovely blue of which Thoreau wrote— 
but what has happened to its immediate vicinity. All these 
years I have thought of it as one of the world’s most peaceful 
spots, far from the noise of men who insisted you pay your 
taxes and get big crops, even if you had to set traps to catch 
the small brothers of the field who came to nibble their 
share. Thoreau used to sit quietly in his sylvan retreat watch- 
ing the chipmunks eat his beans, writing meanwhile bitterly 
of the distant marts of trade. Well, I am glad he cannot see 
it today. I drove there on a bright warm Sunday afternoon. 
The street just beyond which lies the pond was crowded 
with all manner of cars, with people who were just getting 
into the pond or out of it, with traffic cops to keep things 
fairly unmixed, with roadside stands selling hot dogs and 
cold drinks and weird souvenirs. The waters were troubled 
and not with angels but with shrieking swimmers. I turned 
the nose of my car as soon as I was able and fled back to 
Concord which still lives up to its name. 

The other surprise was that on the small common of that 
town are, among the buildings fringing it, a Catholic 
church and a Catholic rectory. There is also a pre-Revolu- 
tionary inn, a few ancient houses, the burying ground where 
the earliest settlers buried their dead, and a filled-in space 
which was once the Indians’ fishing weir. The rectory is a 
house in which, once, earthly justice lived in the shape of 
the sheriff of the town, and the lockup was there too; it has 
been remodelled and the work is so done that it fits in very 
well with the other houses. Across from it is Saint Ber- 
nard’s Church, in every way a New England meeting house 
except for the cross on its spire and a modest little notice 
pointing to a chapel of the Little Flower in the basement. It 
was bought, so the rector told me, from the Universalists 
many years ago. The Universalist sect was a gentle one, 
made up of people who revolted from the harshness of the 
Puritan tenets, from the bleakness of Calvinism, and who 
said defiantly that everybody could inherit the kingdom of 
God, and that everybody was of the elect. While Catholicism 
is not so very general as that, still it is much nearer the 
Universalist idea than the Puritanic, and so it was pleasant 
to know that this church has always been filled with love 
and kindness and that there was no hate to be exorcised. 
It fills one with mingled feelings, though, to see these two 
buildings on that ancient Pilgrim square, with the graves of 
the Puritans huddled up against the church. 


Mr. H. G. Wells 


R. H. G. WELLS, who is so continually concerned 

with the weal of human kind, and manages to put his 
worry into amusing language, has written a short book with 
that somehow different note in it which he always strikes. It is 
called The Croquet Player, and is the story of a charming 
English village where all seems happy. But it is a surface 
happiness. Underneath there is fear of something, terror of 
an unknown evil, that seems coming from the earth itself. 


Woman. te Woman 


By Katherine Burton 
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Then Mr. Wells begins to explain. We have broken, he 
says, the frame of the past, the old serenity of faith and 
forms. We have lost the sense of trust in a future, too, and 
the present is not enough to make us feel assured and secure. 

So far, so good. Then he proceeds to tell whence comes 
this poisoning miasma. It goes far, far back to the very be- 
ginnings of man on earth. The fear and hate let loose on the 
world have come up to the surface again, as they have at 
times during the ages. The caveman is rising again—his 
hate, his savagery—and that is what is wrong with the 
world. 

Now this is very ingenious, this theory. But to paraphrase 
Mr. Kipling, “It’s clever, but is it true?” 

Where does Mr. Wells get the idea that the caveman was 
evil? Why should evil arise from him? He may not have 
been a polished gentleman who could discuss questions of the 
arts with Mr. Wells; he might, no doubt, have used a club if 
he found Mr. Wells making off with his wife, instead of 
resorting politely to the divorce courts in the modern way. 

Of course most of this information about cavemen is theory 
anyway. There seem to be some so-called scientists who, 
having found half a skull and a few finger bones, can tell us 
the whole life-cycle of that special homo sapiens from those 
fragments. I was much intrigued by a skull they found a 
while ago, supposed to be the most ancient ever found, and 
showing a surprising mental development. It was also said to 
be a female skull. But let us let that pass and get back to Mr. 
Wells. Our present hates and cruel warfare and all the sad 
Wa\s ito which the world seems falling are due to the 
sinister influence of that caveman. That is why we make 
money out of people instead of making money for them. All 
these things are due to the resurrected evil, the endemic 
evil of past ages rising from the ground to plague human 
nature. 

Take care, Mr. Wells; you are getting into territory you 
claim does not exist. Can it be that by such devious paths 
as you have trod, such strange ideas of morality as you have 
preached, you have now reached the place where you, of all 
people on earth, are claiming to believe that what is afflicting 
this world is—Original Sin? Father Knox once said that 
converts don’t usually come in the door; they stumble over 
the mat. And it looks, dear supermodern Mr. Wells, as if 
you are going to take a header over the Catholic doorstep, 
if you don’t watch out. 


Cracker Recipes 
A SYMBOLIC of this age of ours I find myself fas- 


cinated by reading the recipes on cracker boxes. Now 
a cracker, one would think, is a finished product. You open 
the box and eat the contents, crisp in their cellophane and 
wax paper and cardboard. Oh, no, it is not so simple. You 
take sixteen crackers and grind them up with eggs and sugar 
and soon you will have a Krispie Pudding. Or you set them 
on edge around a bowl and put in whipped cream and 
cherries and you have Ice-box Melange. Apparently, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, a cracker is never eaten, so to 
speak, per se. To me they are fine with a glass of milk or 
cheese—why crush their personalities by such recipes? 
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LOUIS A. VAN HOUCHE 


IGNATIUS COX, S.J. 


W;: ARE happy indeed to have MR. DOUGLAS 
JERROLD cast a Spotlight on Spain in this issue of THE 
Sicn. Mr. Jerrold has written some of the very best articles 
on Spain that have appeared in the press of any country. 
Long a student of Spanish affairs, and dissatisfied with the 
that were coming out of Spain, he went there to dis- 
cover for himself what was taking place. To a thorough 
knowledge of the background of Spanish history he adds an 
intimate knowledge of the present situation and of actual 
events in Spain. 

Something of the spirit in which Mr. Jerrold made his in- 
vestigations in Spain may be gathered from the following 
excerpt from an article of his in The Nineteenth Century: 
“The first thing I saw in Spain were the ruins of the main 
street of Irun dynamited by hooligans in the name of prog- 
ress. There was only one house standing, and it was used as 
the office of the military governor, who had organized a re- 
ception for us. But my eye rested, not on the welcome pre- 
pared for us, but on the governor’s desk, bare of an ornament 
except for a crucifix, and so, facing the Crucified Christ, I 


report 


drank to the Spanish resurrection. And our Spanish hosts 
drank, not to England which had asked no questions, but to 
us who had come to ask them. 


‘We were not famous. We were not influential, but we had 
come to see for ourselves. That is all that Spain asks. ‘I wish 
only that England should understand us.’ That is my other 
most abiding memory—that simple and charitable plea from 
a Christian soldier who has shouldered a burden of respon- 
sibility as great as that of any man in Europe and who asks 
only that we shall try to understand.” 

Mr. Jerrold is Director of Eyre and Spottiswoode, Pub- 
lishers, and since 1931 has been editor of The English 


FR. IGNATIUS COX, S.J., is Professor of Ethics at 


Fordham University. His activities, however, are by no 
means confined to his teaching duties. He is well known to 
the American public as a writer, lecturer and radio-speaker. 
Hi ritings and radio talks have been characterized by a 
courageous championship of Social Justice. Father Cox was 
formerly editor of Jesuit Missions, a monthly magazine 
wi re 


founded and which is devoted to the missionary 
activities of the Society of Jesus. 

Father Cox is at present a Moderator of the National 
Federation of Catholic Physicians’ Guild. The recognition he 
has received from this and other medical bodies is a tribute 
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K. E. JOB, M.A. MURRAY PADDACK 


to his knowledge of the ethical aspects of problems which con- 
front those of the medical profession. He is well equipped, 
then, to write of The American. Medical Association and 
Contraception. We earnestly recommend his exposition of a 
subject on which Catholics have been seriously misinformed. 


MURRAY PADDACK, who writes of Adams’ Answer, is 
a life-long Cincinnatian and a graduate of the College of 
Liberal Arts and of Law at Xavier University in that city. 
He was married to Concha Gandia in the sixteenth-century 
Spanish Cathedral of San Juan, Puerto Rico. They have two 
sons. Mr. Paddack has written for Current History. 


LOUIS VAN HOUCHE, the author of Belgium and the 
Fascist Tide, was born at Tubize, Belgium, in 1885. He at- 
tended secondary school at Enghien and later the Institut 
Supérieur de Commerce, St. Ignace, at Antwerp. After work- 
ing in a ship-broker’s office at Antwerp, he took a position 
with the Deutsche Bank and later with the American Express. 

He has written extensively on business and commercial 
trends, and also for Jocist publications. 


FR. JAMES CULLETON, Chancellor of the diocese of 
Monterey-Fresno, in A Padre of the Sierras, tells an interest- 
ing story of one of the missionaries to the Indians of the Far 
West. Father Culleton is a native of Fresno, California, 
where he was born in 1898. After studying in his native state, 
he was sent to Rome where he remained from 1923 to 1926. 
While in Rome he received the doctorate in both Theology 
and Canon Law. 


FR. W. J. RANDALL, C.ML.S., in Maria’s Grand Finale, 
gives us an extremely interesting short story. He was guild- 
master of the Liverpool Catholic Evidence Guild from 1921 
to 1922; went to Collegio Beda in Rome in 1923, and was 
ordained priest in 1926 at St. Beuno’s College, Wales. He 
has been editor of the Catholic Gazette, since March, 1934 
and is a contributor to Catholic periodicals. 


MR. K. E. JOB, M.A., is at present headmaster of the 
training school for teachers in the Syro-Malabar Diocese of 
Changanacherry in South India. He is a graduate of the 
University of Madras. His studies in the history of Chris- 
tianity in Malabar have won him a place in the historical 
literature of the country. His contributions have appeared in 
Catholic journals of England and America. He has been an 
occasional contributor to THE SIGN. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Spain: A Tragic Journey 
by F. Theo. Rogers 


This is a valuable book, and that for 
many reasons. “It is,” writes Father 
Talbot in a short preface, “the document 
of a disillusioned journalist of a 
Liberal of humane instincts and keen 
perceptions observing inhumanity un- 
leashed.” The author records facts that 
he saw with his own eyes, heard with 
his ears and touched with his hands, 
during six months’ sojourn in Spain, 
two months before the outbreak of the 
Civil War and four months thereafter. 
Of his honesty, integrity and veracity 
there can be no doubt. 

But an author may be honest and 
truthful and yet be unable to under- 
stand the country he visits. Most of 
what the American reading public has 
learned about Spain for the past eighteen 
months has been downright lying, fur- 
nished to authors and correspondents by 
Red propaganda. The writer who goes 
into a country to describe a situation 
correctly must know its language, some- 
thing of its people, of their history and 
of the events, remote and proximate, 
that led up to and produced the situa- 
tion. With that knowledge the author 
of this book was fully equipped. A sol- 
dier in the American army while still 
in his teens, he remained in the Philip- 
pine Islands after the war as a soldier- 
teacher, became a member of the Insular 
Board of Education and later Editor of 
the chief daily paper of Manila. He 
went periodically to Spain for his va- 
cation and was there during the Summer 
of 1933 when, he says, he “believed the 
young Republic was on its way to 
achieving its goal.” 

In addition to this native honesty and 
integrity of character and to this equip- 
ment of acquired knowledge, his book is 
valuable and reliable for another rea- 
son: He was of the Left. He believed 
in the men who overthrew the mon- 
archy and established the republic. “My 
sympathies,” he writes, “were with the 
government of Spain.” On his visits to 
Spain and his associates were the Repub- 
licans and Radicals. He describes them 
as intimate friends. “In a word,” he 
says, “ninety per cent of my good 
friends were of the Republican class in 
Spain, some of them leaning far to the 
Left.” When the news reached Manila 
in February that the Popular Front had 
won the elections, he rather rejoiced at 
a triumph for his friends. He sailed 
from Manila on April Ist to spend the 
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summer among these friends in Spain. 
He still believed in them and that the 
“young Republic was on the way to 
achieving its goal.” 

What he found in Red Spain and in 
White Spain for the next six months 
he has put down in this book. It should 
be read by every Catholic, by every 
honest American who wishes to know 
“the truth about Spain.” 

Hardly less valuable than the body 
of the book are the Appendices, in which 
under eighteen headings he brings to- 
gether the testimony of various Repub- 
licans who had been outstanding leaders 
in the movement; among them Zamora, 
the first president, Lerroux, the leader 
of the largest Republican Party, Dr. 
Maranon, the man of greatest prestige 
in all Spain, and Unamuno, the phi- 
losopher of the Republic—all later dis- 
illusioned like the author himself, and 
exiles in France or Portugal to escape 
the firing squad of the “legitimate and 
democratic government.” 

The Macaulay Co., N. Y. $2.50. 


Luther and His Works 
by Joseph Clayton 


It is necessary to emphasize that the 
real cause of Luther’s revolt against 
papal authority, and Catholic doctrine 
as well, was not the abuse of indulgences 
nor any of the causes usually alleged by 
those who regard him as the savior of 
the true Gospel and the restorer of 
primitive Christianity. The real cause, 
as Mr. Clayton brings out very clearly, 
was his unstable character, which de- 
manded a spiritual security of a kind 
impossible to enjoy in this life of trial. 
Luther’s psychological case history re- 
veals a man torn between doubt about 
his own salvation and his propensity 
to sin. “Not from without but from 
within came the urge that drove Luther 
far from Catholic unity, that set him 
travelling a road strange and new, a 
road that led him neither he nor his 
disciples could tell whither.” 

It was to quiet this sense of im- 
moderate fear of his own salvation that 
Luther formulated the doctrine of “justi- 
fication by faith only.” And since this 
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discovery quieted his fears, he thought 
that it ought to be preached as the new 
gospel, even though it was contrary to 
the received Catholic doctrine, which 
had held possession for 1500 years. “To 
picture Luther as a man incited by the 
abuses he saw around him to become a 
reformer or to figure him aroused by 
monastic superstition and clerical cor- 
ruptions to proclaim a purer religion, is 
to caricature the real Martin Luther and 
to mistake altogether the course of his 
life.” It is a portrait which Luther him- 
self would never have recognized. 

His defense of the doctrine of “justi- 
fication by faith only” was the occasion 
of his protest against real abuses, but 
it was the former and not the latter 
which interested him more. Yet he al- 
ways had his misgivings and qualms of 
conscience. His own “fondly invented” 
doctrine did not bring him complete 
peace and assurance. Luther was always 
a bundle of contradictions. He repudi- 
ated free will and set himself up against 
the orthodox teachings of Christendom; 
he inveighed with utmost vehemence 
and extravagance against the Pope and 
yet yearned for his blessing and support; 
he upheld as a cardinal principle the 
right of private judgment of the Bible, 
and yet ordered the German peasants 
massacred because they interpreted the 
Scriptures contrary to his own views. 
He condemned the Pope for what he 
calls arbitrary assumption of authority, 
and yet he himself offers his own will as 
the reason of what he does. 

It must not be thought that Mr. Clay- 
ton, himself a convert from Anglicanism, 
paints nothing but the dark side of 
Luther. He gives him his due and also 
portrays in all honesty the unhappy 
state of Christendom of Luther’s day. 
The author’s treatment of Luther and 
His Works gains in conviction because 
he paints the whole picture with its 
lights and shadows. 

It is the judgment of this reviewer 
that Mr. Clayton has done an excellent 
job in his efforts to discover the truth 
about Luther and his works. His evalua- 
tion of the leading character of the Ref- 
ormation and the evils that he, at first 
unwittingly, brought into the body of 
Christendom, despite all the real griev- 
ances which afforded specious grounds 
for his repudiation of the Pope and the 
teaching Church, is that a “lasting and 
profound hurt was done to the Catholic 
Church by the withdrawal of the genius 
of German and English-speaking nations 
from its communion . . . and that the 
Catholic Church, being of divine institu- 
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tion, is not to be overthrown utterly by 
the devices of any man.” 

This study of 271 pages is one of the 
best and most readable accounts of the 
character and works of Martin Luther, 
the apostate Augustinian monk of Wit- 
tenberg. It is warmly recommended to 
Catholics and Protestants alike. 


-Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.50. 


Bugles Blow No More 
by Clifford Dowdey 


In writing of Richmond during the 
four tense years of the Civil War, Clif- 
ford Dowdey was practically assured 
of producing a stirring novel. That 
period, when every man, woman and 
child in the Confederate Capital knew 
from first hand experience that war is 
hell, would be a ready theme for any 
novelist. In the hands of Mr. Dowdey, 
who is a native of Richmond, who loves 
Richmond, who knows what his fore- 
bears endured when Richmond was the 
target of some of the most determined 
assaults by the Union Armies, the theme 
comes to life with all the vigor that his 
virile and realistic style can bring to it. 
_ The Wades are an aristocratic Rich- 
mond family. In the abnormal atmos- 
phere of the secession and the war, 
Mildred Wade falls under the spell of 
the most personable of the Kirbys, a 
family which in ordinary circumstances 
would have been regarded as socially 
inferior. The romance, heightened by the 
war, is the thread which holds the story 
together. 

The novel is extremely vivid. Seces- 
sion Night, with all its hysterical patri- 
otism, the prolonged months of bitter 
suffering by civilians and hard: fight- 
ing by the soldiers, the suspense before 
the city is taken, the incredible squalor 
and degradation that follows the evacua- 
tion, the wanton: destruction of Rich- 
mond by fire, all have been portrayed 
unforgettably. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston. $2.50. 


Collectivism 
by William Henry Chamberlain 


The book market is flooded with 
books claiming to be authoritative 
studies of contemporary foreign condi- 
tions and personalities. This is not an- 
other of those commentaries filled with 
dogmatic statements and thinly veiled 
propaganda, and_ hastily written 
after a sightseeing jaunt through 
Europe. The author has been a foreign 
correspondent since 1922. This fact 
alone should be ample proof of his 
qualifications as well as of the worth of 
his book. However, above and beyond 
this, two important factors that are 
frequently missing in more highly pub- 
licized books of this sort, stand out 
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prominently, namely, honesty and strict 
impartiality. For instance, in speaking 
of conditions in Italy, Mr. Chamber- 
lain says quite frankly, “I have never 
lived for any long period of time in 
Italy.” Such a candid admission is as 
rare as it is commendable. 

He is of the opinion that “the most 
important issue which confronts civiliza- 
tion in the present century is that of 
democracy versus dictatorship.” His 
book is a sincere attempt to “set forth 
a reasoned case for the proposition that 
collectivism, both in its Communist and 
in its Fascist forms, is a false utopia, 
on the basis of the demonstrable facts 
of the Soviet, German and Italian ex- 
periments.” This he does in a clear and 
convincing manner. He has a gift for 
defining lucidly and simply and an apti- 
tude for seeing beneath the surface. His 
remarks on the tendencies, deceits and 
short-sighted attitude of the left-wing 
intelligentsia in America and England 
are especially noteworthy. He deftly ex- 
poses their “curious double standard of 
morals in judging the Soviet and the 
rest of the world.” 

For anyone who desires a firsthand 
study of conditions and political theories 
that prevail in much of Europe and 
threaten our own land this book is in- 
valuable. For those who seek a book on 
these things that is truthful, informative, 
reasoned, calm and unbiased it cannot 
be too highly recommended. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 


St. Bernard on the Love of God 


Translated by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. 


In this excellent book we have the 
incomparable Bernard speaking to us 
in his incomparable way on the sublime 
theme of the love of God. Here Fr. Con- 
nolly offers his own translation, and a 
very readable translation, of St. Ber- 
nard’s beautiful treatise on The Love of 
God, together with well-chosen selec- 
tions from the Saint’s Sermons on the 
Canticle of Canticles. The book as a 
whole has a certain unity and complete- 


ness in as much as it is fairly representa- . 


tive of the Saint’s characteristic 
teaching on the doctrinal principles of 
the love of God and their practical ap- 
plication. 

In the brief and luminous treatise 
that stands in first place in the volume, 
St. Bernard asks, and clearly and pro- 
foundly answers, the question, why and 
how God should be loved. The answer, 
of course, is manifold, requiring a pains- 
taking exposition of the motives, fruits, 
degrees, and laws of divine love, and is 
given in a manner in which only a 
writer who was a saint, a theologian, 
and a genius could do it. The work, 
though brief, is a well-rounded treatise 
on Christian perfection, viewed in 
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its most essential element—the love of 
God. 

In the exposition of the Canticle of 
Canticles in Part II, the Saint shows 
the love of God in action, as it were; 
that is, in the practice of virtue—of 
humility, faith, mortification, and the 
imitation of Jesus Crucified—which is 
at once the most precious fruit and the 
most genuine proof of divine love. To 
St. Bernard, the dark riddles of Solo- 
mon’s allegory are luminous teachings 
on the mystic glories of the bride of 
Christ (the Church) and her children, 
living and growing in love while waiting 
for the consummate beatitude of the 
eternal marriage feast of heaven. 


The Spiritual Book Associates, N. Y. $2.50. 


The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy 
by Etienne Gilson 


In most textbooks on the history of 
philosophy, the medieval period is dis- 
missed with a paragraph or two when 
not omitted altogether. The implication 
is that there was no_ philosophical 
thought in the Middle Ages or that, at 
most, it was a mere repetition of the 
Greek philosophers. That something is 
wrong with this attitude has been gradu- 
ally dawning on many modern scholars 
and a concrete example of this new 
attitude is the fact that Etienne Gilson 
was invited to deliver the Gifford Lec- 
tures in the University of Aberdeen on 
the general subject of the spirit of 
medieval philosophy. The present book 
is a translation of these lectures. 

To fulfill his task, M. Gilson found 
himself under obligation to demonstrate 
historically two points. The first was to 
establish that there is such a thing as a 
medieval philosophy and the second that 
this philosophy is distinctly Christian 
in spirit. The necessity for this, the 
author tells us, is due to the fact that 
“if the existence of a medieval philoso- 
phy has been denied, the very idea of a 
Christian philosophy has been held to 
be impossible.” 

The fundamental position taken by 
the Christian philosophers of the Middle 
Ages was that there is no radical divorce 
between philosophy and religion. This 
does not mean that philosophy and 
revelation are to be confused or identi- 
fied. For the medieval thinkers it meant 
that Christian dogmas throw light on 
philosophical problems and supplement 
the speculations of the human mind. It 
was in this spirit that they harmonized 
the best in Greek philosophy with Chris- 
tian revelation and produced happy 
results on the purely philosophical level. 
They were Christians before they were 
philosophers and also afterwards. 

The above paragraphs indicate the 
general approach of M. Gilson to his 
theme. There can be no attempt in the 
present short review to amplify the 


treatment of special problems. It is 
sufficient to say that the author covers 
the attitude of the Middle Ages on the 
perennial metaphysical questions facing 
the human mind. Incidentally there is 
considerable treatment of leading philos- 
ophers of other ages. This book cannot 
be neglected by anyone who is seriously 
studying philosophy. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.50. 


Franco Means Business 
by Georges Rotvand 


What really is General Francisco 
Franco Bahamonde (to give him his 
full name) in himself? What does he 
plan for the future of his country? This 
book furnishes a short but revealing 
answer to both these questions. It pic- 
tures him as a modest but brilliant stu- 
dent of military tactics who, as it were 
by an expression of the national will, 
was called from comparative retirément 
from active duty in the Canary Islands 
to lead the forces which were compelled 
to put a stop to Communistic crimes 
committed in the fair name of democ- 
racy. 

His plans for the new Spain are out- 
lined in two broadcast speeches. This 
plan contemplates a “great national 
family, one without masters or vassals, 
without poor or potentate. Social jus- 
tice will be the basis of our new 
Empire, without destructive and suicidal 
class war, without meddlesome inter- 
ferences from abroad that are so incom- 
patible with our national dignity.” 

The co-operation of that portion of 
the country over which he rules and the 
sacrifices made by so many Spaniards 
of diverse social and political strains for 
the success of his cause testify to the 
favorable expectation of the people for 
true order and peace when General 
Franco is victorious. 

Devin-Adair, New York. $1.25. 


Education With A Tradition 
by M. O’Leary, Ph.D., M.A. 


The sub-title of this book is “An Ac- 
count of the Educational Work of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart.” This sets 
forth adequately the scope and purpose 
of the work. The Society of the Sacred 
Heart was founded in France by Saint 
Madeleine Sophie Barrat. The members 
of this congregation are best known in 
America as Religious or Mesdames of 
the Sacred Heart. 

The aim of Dr. O’Leary is not to give 
a detailed history of the foundation and 
growth of the religious institute estab- 
lished by Saint Madeleine Sophie but 
to show how this woman appeared with 
a mission to perform at a crisis in the 
history of the Church and of Catholic 
education. Her mission was to preserve 
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irom the wreckage of the French Revo- 
lution the ideals and aims of education 
which had been built up all over Europe, 
and especially in France, under Catholic 
influences. 

In expounding her thesis, the author 
gives a brief history of the educational 
activities of the leading French schools 
for boys and girls in pre-revolutionary 
times. There are also revealed the educa- 
tional influences which molded the minds 
and souls. of the saintly Foundress and 
her early associates. 

The last section of the book is devoted 
to telling of the spread of the work of 
the Society throughout the world. In 
this expansion, there has been a neces- 


sary modification to fit the character and 
genius of various peoples but this modi- 
fication has not touched essential points 
for these are based upon the universality 
of Catholicism and human nature. It 
will be of special interest to American 


readers to know that our own country 
was the first to which the Society of the 
Sacred Heart transplanted its tradition. 
The work in the U. S. was inaugurated 
in 1818 under the leadership of Mother 
Duchesne, and the intervening years 
have seen the founding and growth of 
many schools which have made a dis- 
tinct contribution to American educa- 
tion. 


Longmans, Green and Co., N. Y. $4.00. 


Problem Island 


by Francis Clement Kelley 


In this work we have another well 
written, original, and interesting book 
from the pen of Bishop Kelley. The 
problem of Problem Island had its origin 
in the mind of “Old McLean” a man 
who had become immensely wealthy 
through lucky prospecting and who had 
a religious code he worked out for him- 
self, as well as a theory that the human 
mind, when free from prejudice and 
even without specific religious instruc- 
tion, naturally comes to know God. 

The San Francisco earthquake gave 
an opportunity to try out his theory. He 
was on his yacht in the harbor when the 
disaster occurred and he was able to 
rescue a group of young boys and girls 
who had lost all relatives. Owning an 
island in the Pacific Ocean, he made this 
into a colony. A group of teachers were 
carefully selected to instruct the children 
in every branch of knowledge except 
religion. The McLean will provided 
funds for an investigation by a commit- 
tee which would visit the island after a 
certain number of years for the purpose 
of checking and recording the results of 
the experiment. 

The story opens at the time of the 
visit of the investigating committee. It 
is made up of an agnostic, a Protestant 


clergyman, a Catholic priest, a scientist, 
etc. 

The major part of the book is taken 
up with the account of the sessions and 
conversations by which the visiting com- 
mittee attained a knowledge of the reli- 
gious ideas the colonists had arrived at 
for themselves and with their judgments 
upon the religious attitudes of the out- 
side world as proposed to them by mem- 
bers of the committee representing these 
various points of view. In the end, the 
position represented by Father Healy, 
the Catholic priest, is accepted by the 
experimental group as offering the best 
fulfillment of their religious ideas and 
aspirations. 


St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $2.00. 


This Creature Man 


by James Francis Barrett 


Since “the proper study of mankind 
is man,” Father Barrett sets man before 
him and gives us the result of his in- 
vestigation. He looks at man from the 
orthodox Catholic viewpoint. He finds 
that man is a compound of body and 
soul; that his body cannot be proved by 
scientific discovery to have descended 
from any lower form; that his soul was 
breathed into his body by a creative act 
of Almighty God; and that it is the 
rational soul of man which essentially 
distinguishes him from all other visible 
creatures. Of course, this is no new dis- 
covery, but it is one which must be 
insisted on if we would know man for 
what he is. 

Father Barrett divides his study of 
man into two parts: The Human Body 
and The Human Soul. The author does 
not observe this distinction strictly, for 
he discusses the nature and activity of 
the mind under Part I. This defect, 
however, does not destroy the worth- 
while treatment which he gives to the 
various chapters under the first divi- 
sion. Many of the topics treated, as sub- 
conscious thoughts, environment, char- 
acter, getting along with others, etc., 
are intriguing to many people, especially 
those whose curiosity has been aroused 
by cheap, popular books and news- 
paper psychologists. The second part is 
especially valuable because it vindicates 
the Catholic teaching about the spiritual 
nature of the soul and its survival of 
the body; hence, man’s accountability 
for his human actions. 

The benefit of this book is that it 
supplies the ordinary Catholic with 
orthodox ideas concerning man and 
furnishes him with valid norms for 
judging the operations of his sensible 
and spiritual nature. It is heartily rec- 
ommended as an informal, interesting 
and popular treatise on a much dis- 
cussed subject. A Glossary and an In- 
dex add considerably to its value. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.50. 
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Modesty 


by J. De fa Vaissiere, S.J., translated 
by Sidney Raemers, Ph.D. 


The Creator of human beings in- 
vented sex as a means of propagating 
the human species. To compensate for 
the disagreeabilities involved in the 
work of perpetuating the species, He 
endowed the individual with the capac- 
ity for sex-pleasure. To insure the wel- 
fare of the individual and the species 
in regard to the faculty of reproduction, 
He placed in human nature the instinct 
of modesty. Modesty well used is a 
balancing factor in composite human 
nature. 


“This humble work,” as De la Vais- 
siere himself calls it, enters the realm 
of educational psychology. It is a psy- 
chological study of instinctive modesty 
and discusses its existence, nature, in- 
dividuation; it also offers ideas, both 
general and particular, concerning the 
education of the instinct. It ignores the 
physical aspect of the theme and ab- 
normal cases. It is not a formal defense 
of purity. And it certainly is not a bid 
for the coppers of the prurient. 

The author enjoys a good reputation 
as a scientific writer on psychology. 
The publisher informs us that the 
French edition was well received by 
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European scholars. In the regions of 
secular psychological work, this study 
of instinctive modesty ranks among the 
pioneers and as such attracts attention. 
However, not all Catholic savants will 
proclaim it as being “the last word” on 
the topic; nor will they regard the 
author’s attempt at the demonstration 
of modesty as an instinct conclusively 
established. Some students and profes- 
sors of psychology and theology may 
consider the discussion of certain facts 
and the collection of authorities quoted 
worth the price’ of the book. 

Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1.60. 


Saint Francis de Sales 
by Michael Muller 


There always has been a plentiful 
supply of Catholic books for simple 
people. The number of books that have 
been written for the more educated 
classes has been pitifully small. Here is 
a distinct addition to that small number. 
The Church is Catholic, in the true sense 
of the word, and must have a care for 
every class of people. So Doctor Muller 
has written his book to have an appeal 
to the more educated class of Catholics. 

Dr. Muller is a Professor at the Phil- 
osophical and Theological University of 
Bamberg. Being trained in the Tho- 
mistic method, he uses it in the writing 
of this present work. The first part ex- 
pounds the general principles of the 
spiritual teachings of St. Francis and 
the latter part is a practical application 
to the individual spiritual life. It is a 
method that has always proved satisfac- 
tory and is particularly so in this work. 

Every lover of St. Francis will read 
this book with great profit and pleasure. 
Those who have until now deprived 
themselves of acquaintance with this hu- 
man Saint, will become his devoted dis- 
ciples after reading Dr. Muller’s book. 
He presents to us a remarkable Saint. 
Saint Francis carries us in wide sweeps 
right to the heights of heaven, fills our 
souls with raptures, and leaves us in 
admiration that a human person like 
ourselves could so delve into the depths 
of the Almighty. And yet, here is one 
of the remarkable features of the life of 
St. Francis, with all this unearthly mys- 
ticism he remains one of the most human 
of the Saints. 

Saint Francis is a Saint who would 
have a strong appeal for this Twentieth 
Century world. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Dr. Muller for presenting him in 
such an intellectual manner and hope 
that this book has the widespread sale 
that it deserves. With more books of this 
calibre our present day Catholicism 
would lose much of its undesirable emo- 
tionalism and acquire a rational and in- 
tellectual tone that has been too much 
submerged. 

Sheed & Ward, N. ¥. $2.25. 


Realization: A Philosophy 
of Poetry 
by Hugh McCarron, §.]. 


Fr. McCarron has elaborated the root- 
principles of poetical perception into a 
brief but stimulating treatise. Over- 
compression, under-illustration and illus- 
tration merely by reference will, regret- 
ably, restrict the number of readers. 

Poetry, he maintains, is a shared 
realization; that is, the whole man, soul 
and body, reacts to a concrete object or 
to an objective state, his senses acting 
as antennae to the soul. Intensity of 
vision and exactitude of observation 
create a poetical world of wonder. Clear 
perception — “realization” — is primary. 
The impressions received are integrated 
with all previous conscious experience 
and expressed with every variety of 
technical resource. 

Thus far the author is in accord with 
the imagists, objectivists, surrealists and 
other statisticians of the senses. But 
clear perception of individual objects is 
not enough. Rational poetry necessarily 
culminates in the metaphysical, in a bal- 
anced other-worldliness that draws the 
eternal conclusions implicit in the prem- 
ises of sense. Physical reality is sacra- 
mental of spiritual reality. The impulse 
to unify by association, simile, metaphor, 
etc., finds fulfillment in the Divine 
Word, the link between Creator and 
created, solely and adequately imaging 
forth the Truth and Beauty of God. 

This is a bare summary of the thesis. 
Poets and poetry-lovers will find in the 
little volume a rational buttress for the 
airy castles of rhyme. With its two bril- 
liant predecessors by Fr. Gilby and 
Herbert Read, the publishers complete 
the traditional triad of perfection. Poetry 
is sufficiently theorized. Now may we 
have successors to Farren’s Thronging 


Feet, realizing this philosophy of reali- | 


zation ! 
Sheed and Ward, New York. $1.75 


Our Light and Our Way 


by the Very Reverend Basil A. Moreau 


The thirteen conferences for religious 
contained in this book, in their original 
form, were delivered to clerical mem- 
bers of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross. The author therefore discoursed 
with an eye on the needs of religious and 
on the economy of the religious life with 
its lofty and austere ideals of evangelical 
perfection. Only a small group of the 
conferences, however, deal with sub- 
jects that are the exclusive concern of 
religious, as do the conferences on the 
rule and those on community life and 
renewal of vows. The majority of them, 
treating as they do of the larger sub- 
jects of Catholic faith and piety, will 
benefit and interest Catholic readers 
generally. Accordingly, Our Light and 
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Our Way may be confidently recom- 
mended as a serviceable addition to any 
library of doctrinal and ascetical litera- 
ture. 

These thirteen conferences, it is true, 
are not all of the same value; yet the 
general level of their quality is high, 
and some of them—notably the one on 
the divine office—excel in most of the 
things that make both good literature 
and good spiritual reading. This is par- 
ticularly high praise for writings that 
were originally intended for oral de- 
livery. 

A thoughtful reading of these con- 
ferences readily reveals that in their 
original form they were the work of a 
man who had the heart of an apostle 
and the mind of a scholar. They are 
redolent of love for God and of zeal for 
His glory; they manifest theological 
scholarship, have an unction that is the 
fruit of profound conviction, and are 
clothed in eloquence of expression and 
good literary form. 

To priests it may be well to remark, 
that apart from the inspiration and sug- 
gestions that they can derive from this 
book for their own discourses to re- 
ligious, it could justly be recommended 
to them solely for the sake of the highly 
impressive conference on the divine 
office which the book contains. 

The translator deserves generous 
praise for the capable manner in which 
she has rendered these conferences in 
English. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.75. 


The Year of Our Lord 
by Emiliana Loehr, O. S. B. Translated by 
an American Benedictine. 


The revival of interest in and devo- 
tion to the liturgy of the Church is one 
of the most encouraging manifestations 
of the vitality of contemporary Cathol- 
icism. For the liturgy, more effectively 
than any other agency, emancipates the 
Christian soul from selfishness and 
dramatically emphasizes the solidarity 
of all men, irrespective of racial origins 
or social position, in Christ, the Second 
Adam and the Head of redeemed hu- 
manity. A social consciousness, which 
avoids monistic communism on the one 
hand and laissez-faire individualism on 
the othcs, and which may be succinctly 
described as personalist communism is 
thus cultivated. The liturgy, further- 
more, is an important factor in the edu- 
cation of the Christian mind and heart 
in other respects, notably by orientating 
Christian aspirations towards Christ, 
the Sun of Justice and through Him, 
to Heaven, our true country, where He 
“sits at the right hand of God.” 

The volume under review is a wel- 
come addition to the already consider- 
able literature of the liturgical revival. 


It is the work of Dame Emiliana Lochr 
of the Holy Cross Abbey in Herstelle, 
Westphalia. It is a commentary on the 
principal Masses of the Church Year, 
ie., “the Year of Our Lord.” It is di- 
vided into two parts, corresponding to 
the author’s simplified division of the 
Church Year itself, viz.: “Advent to 
Pentecost” and “Pentecost to Advent.” 
The style is excessively discursive and 
the imagery is, at times, extravagant. 
Nevertheless, the book will be helpful 
to anyone who wishes to assist worthily 
and intelligently at Holy Mass on each 
succeeding Sunday. One regrets that 
Dame Emiliana did not include com- 
mentaries on the Mass-liturgy of the 
more popular feasts, e.g., the feasts of 
the Immaculate Conception and the 
Assumption of Our Lady, Corpus 
Christi, All Saints Day, etc. 

In its English version, (which, by the 
way, is not always felicitous) it comes 
to us with the recommendation of Dom 
Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., who contributes 
a remarkable foreword. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y. $2.75. 


The Psychology of Feeling 
and Emotion 
by Christian A. Ruckmick, Ph.D. 


The emotional states have proved to 
be the most difficult field of psychological 
investigation. Their elusiveness makes 
them slip away when introspection is 
turned upon them and their complexity 
defies complete analysis. Yet they play 
an important part in human life and 
whatever light an investigator can throw 
upon them is an important contribution 
to psychology. 

Dr. Ruckmick’s extensive treatise on 
the feelings and emotions can be rough- 
ly divided into the historical, the theo- 
retical and the empirical aspects and 
factors which he presents for the eluci- 
dation of his subject. He gives a brief 
history of the treatment of the affective 
life in the works of ancient and modern 
writers. The major portion of the his- 
torical treatment is devoted to more 
recent theories and it reveals a welter 
of conflicting and often bewildering 
opinions. 

A phylogenetic theory of the affective 
life is presented by Dr. Ruckmick as 
being most satisfactory to himself. At 
the basis of this theory there is the as- 
sumption of organic evolution in its most 
extreme form. According to this theory, 
the first or simplest organisms have no 
conscious experience save affective proc- 
esses. The philosophical and scientific 
basis for such a theory is extremely 
weak and the author himself does not 
lean very heavily upon it. He uses it as 
a point of view in describing the unfold- 
ing and restrictive aspects of the func- 
tioning of the affective life in various 
organisms. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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The greatest value of the work is on 
its experimental side. The entire field of 
modern literature on the subject is gone 
over and summarized and there are de 


tailed accounts of the elaborate and © 


patient work which has been done in 
laboratories to gain an insight into the 
bodily responses accompanying affective 
states. 

As yet psychology has no definitive 
answer as to the nature of affective 
states. Dr. Ruckmick sincerely admits 
that his work gives no ultimate answer 
but every student who is interested in 
this department of psychology will be 
grateful to the author for the time and 
labor he has devoted to making a survey 
of the theories and giving a summary of 
the experimental work referring to feel- 
ing and emotion. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. $4.50 


Shorter Notes 


Jacques Maritain, by Dr. GERALp B, 
PHELAN (Sheed & Ward, N. Y., $1.00) 
is an excellent introduction to the emi- 
nent Thomist philosopher. Though brief, 
it gives a general survey of the main 
features of the life and thought of the 
man who has done so much to bring the 
philosophy of St. Thomas into relation- 
ship with the problems of the modern 
world. The greatest service this little 
book can render will be to encourage 
its readers to go to the works of the man 
who is its subject. 


THE Cross AND THE STAR OF Davi, 
by Dr. Wacter H. FrrepEMANN (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne, London, $2.75) 
narrates the story of a German Jew who 
embraced the Catholic Faith after many 
years of varying intellectual and _ re- 
ligious experiences. The book portrays 
Dr. Friedemann’s reactions to the cur- 
rents of thought of the modern world 
in general and to those of the Jewish 
world in particular. There is a strong 
personal note in the story, but it reveals 
a man keenly alive to the problems 
facing every serious individual. In a 
special manner he addresses himself to 
his fellow-Jews in an endeavor to con- 
vince them the acceptance of the Cath- 
olic Faith is a Jewish duty and not an 
apostasy, and that it is only Jesus of 
Nazareth Who can solve their race’s des- 
tiny. As a personal history the book is 
interesting and dynamic, while its philo- 
sophical and theological aspects reveal 
a man who is able to give a reason for 
the faith that is in him. 


JOAN THE SAINT, by STANISLAUS 
Fumet (Sheed & Ward, N. Y., $1.00). 
The heroic career of Joan of Arc has 
been dramatized again and again, and 
her story never fails to thrill the hearts 
of normal men. But we must never for- 
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get that Joan is more than a national 
hero—she is a saint. It is the purpose 
of the author to unfold the special nature 
of her sanctity. Like her Master Whom 
she served so well, she came to save her 
people, she had her time of triumph, and 
in the end she found her greatest victory 
in the Cross. To those who accept the 
sainthood of Joan, her career is under- 
standable, but to those who reject the 
supernatural, it is a baffling mystery. 
M. Fumet has rendered a distinct serv- 
ice to the memory of a remarkable 
woman in giving us a brief, simple, 
Catholic interpretation of St. Joan’s life 
and work. 


THE SECRET OF ST. MARGARET Mary, 
by Henrt GHEON (Sheed & Ward, 
N. Y., $1.00). Henri Gheon has done 
good literary service to the memory of 
many saints in his concise yet adequate 
presentations of their varied lives and 
missions. His latest contribution con- 
cerns St. Margaret Mary, the Saint of 
the Sacred Heart. In a short space, M. 
Gheon tells of the election of this chosen 
soul to be the recipient of the revela- 
tions of the Sacred Heart and of the 
commission she received to make the 
love of the Redeemer better known to a 
sinful world. 


MARYLAND AND France, 1774-1789, 
by KaTHRYN SULLIVAN (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Phila., Pa., $2.00). 
Any study of Maryland history dealing 
with foreign contacts of the State means 
the blazing of a new trail. For this rea- 
son alone historians will welcome Mary- 
land and France. Much of the carefully 
evaluated bibliography has been brought 
to light for the first time. 

Prior to the American revolution 
Maryland shared, equally with the other 
colonies, hostility to France. This an- 
tipathy was so modified during the war 
by political expediency that an alliance 
was obtained in 1778. France welcomed 
the alliance in that it weakened British 
imperial control and gave her an in- 
crease in trade with America. Maryland, 
as well as the rest of the States, found 
it beneficial. The friendship of France 
meant additional munitions and cloth- 
ing, and facilitated the floating of loans 
in Europe. Maryland obtained through 
the alliance protection by the French 
fleet of her easily accessible shore line. 

However, French influence in Mary- 
land was short-lived. Soon after the win- 
ning of independence, ties of race and 
language swung the balance of trade 
back to England, and the heyday of 
French diplomacy in Maryland ended. 


THe Quesec Act, by CuHartes H. 
Metzcer, S.J. (The United States Cath- 
olic Historical Society, N. Y.) The re- 
ligious clauses of the Quebec Act have 
received but scant attention from his- 





torians of the Revolutionary period. In 
this thesis, however, the author reveals 
them as a prime factor in bringing on 
the War of Independence. Colonial in- 
dignation towards the mother country 
—and more particularly New England 
clerical bitterness—rose to their zenith 
when freedom of conscience was granted 
to the newly acquired Province of Que- 
bec. The establishment and toleration of 
a vast Catholic country to the north and 
west was regarded by the English as a 
grave danger to their own civil and re- 
ligious liberties. The reaction of the 
clergy, of many of the leading statesmen 
of the time, the trend of the contem- 
porary press and literature, as well as 
the proceedings of the local and con- 
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tinental governmental bodies, are care- 
fully weighed, and the stiong antipathy 
of all towards “popery and arbitrary 
power” will be a revelation to many. 

The author has done his work thor- 
oughly, and knows the fatigue of 
scrutinizing newspaper files, old ser- 
mons, pamphlets and documentary rec- 
ords. 
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Confidence in God 


Selections from the writings of Father Considine, S.]. 


Flere is a book which will be forever timely. It is practical, simple and direct. 


Its object is to make us realize that when we stay in tune with God every- 
thing else must shape up right. It points the needle of the compass. No matter 


how rough the sailing, it shows the direct course and encourages us to follow it. 


Confidence in God 


For Many Years a Religious Best Seller 


This book isn't as big as an envelope, and not a great deal thicker. There are 
ninety-five meaty pages in it—and it takes every one of us in hand—parlor 
saints and pessimists, nervous souls and those inclined to take it too easy, 
happy and sad souls, important and shy—there's a cue in the book for each 
of us. There's nothing ponderous about the language—it's as direct as an 


arrow pointing the way. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD in a beautiful purple cloth moire binding for twenty- 


five cents. 


Purple gold-stamped leather binding (suitable as a gift) for seventy-five cents. 


Special prices to dealers and to those who purchase ten or more. 


Your order will be filled promptly. 


Address all book orders to 


THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 
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Attention 
Readers! 


With the August issue we begin a 
new year—the seventeenth—in the life 
of THE Sicn. 


It has always been our policy to give 
our readers the best in Catholic litera- 
ture. The authors whose names appear 
on this page constitute but a partial 
list of those who have contributed to 
THE Sicn in the past year. 


We present them as proof of our 
declaration that we spare neither pains 
nor expense to give our readers the 
best in Catholic reading and as an as- 
surance that we shall continue to main- 
tain the same high standards of quality. 


Besides articles, poems and short 
stories, every issue of THE Sicn offers 
such features as Editorials, Categorica, 
The Passionists in China, The Sign-Post, 
Woman to Woman and Book Reviews. 


There is something for every mem- 
ber of the family. There is matter of 
interest to the most highly cultured, as 
well as for those who want simple in- 
struction or entertaining reading. 


If you are not a subscriber, subscribe 
now. 


If you are a subscriber, renew your 
subscription now. 


Subscribe for your friends. Do a 
meritorious work and help in spreading 
Christ's Kingdom by subscribing for 
others. 


In doing so you have the added ad- 
vantage of knowing that you are help- 
ing the Passionist Missionaries in China. 
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